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Various, that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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Art. l—Memoirs of 4nacreon. By J. E. Hall. 


Tue festivities which followed our marriage, were suddenly 
interrupted by information which arrived from Athens. ‘That 
mirth which Jaughed in every eye was changed into sadness; and 
deep dismay was diffused through a circle where the utmost hila- 
rity and cheerfulness had reigned but a few days before. 

The occasion and circumstances shall be briefly related. 

Notwithstanding that the Tyrants, Hippias and Hipparchus, sin- 
gularly cultivated wisdom and virtue,* and unremittedly devoted 
themselves to the welfare and happiness of the nation, their con- 
duct had not been such as to exempt them entirely from the anger 
of some and the dissatisfaction of others. 

Two citizens of the middle rank, named Aristogeiton and Har- 
modius, having received a private affront from Hippias, resolved 
to enjoy a signal revenge. ‘The discontents of the rival factions 
had been smothered during the life of Pisistratus by the vigorous 
measures*of his government, but, under the milder reign of his 
sons, they had ventured to whisper their murmurs. The murder- 
ers determined to kill the Tyrants, and, by representing their ob- 
ject to have been the good of their country, they expected, amidst 
the conflicting interests of the different parties, to reap the reward 
of patriotism. The time they selected for the execution of their 





* Such is the expression of Thucydides. “Exeradsucay tmiratio rey dy 
Tupavvos cure apsrnv xas Fuvecwy, Thucyd. Lib. iv. c. 54. 
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diabolical project was at a season well suited to their success and 
their safety. 

It was the celebration of the Panatheneean festival, while 
the Aoidoi were reciting the Rhapsodies of Homer, that these men 
approached the person of Hippias, who was directing the ceremony 
in the Cerameicus, a place in the suburbs of the city. But seeing 
Hippias, who was easy of access to all,* engaged, apparently, in 
familiar conversation with one of the conspirators, they went in 
quest of Hipparchus, whom they found in the Lescorion within 
the walls. Khe dreadful attack succeeded, but the death of Hip- 
parchus was dearly accomplished, for his blood was mingled with 
that of his murderers. 

The consternation which was excited by the perpetration of so 
heinous a crime, in the face of Gods and men, may more 
easily be imagined than described. Aristogeiton was so for- 
tunate as to escape the vengeance of the guards who surrounded 
the body of Hipparchus, but he was afterwards caught by the peo- 
ple and severely treated. And in the confusion that prevailed, 
when they attempted to escape, the brothers lost their lives and 
bequeathed their patriotism to their friends.t 

Such were the sad events of a single day at Athens. But a short 
time before, I had beheld the royal brothers, happy in their re- 
ciprocal fondness for each other, and enjoying those pleasing re- 
flections which arise from the approbation of a good conscience. 
Now I saw the one weltering in his gore by ignoble and unworthy 
hands, and the other seated on a doubtful throne and anxiously 
regarding the phrenzied action of a wild and ungovernable demo- 
cracy. 

When we recovered from the amazement and grief, which this 
intelligence occasioned, Telesicles exclaimed that it was no longer 
safe to remain in Attica. Since the death of Solon he had been 
numbered among the Pisistratidee; and if the Alcmeeonide, from 
which party we then supposed the treason had arisen, should suc- 
ceed in dethroning Hippias, Telesicles had reason to fear that he 
should be doomed to no better fate. Amnacreon said that he had 
been absent from his paternal seat since the days of his youth, and 
he felt an ardent desire to return to it. 

Teos is opposite to Samos, and I rejoiced that the place of our 
voluntary banishment was so nigh to the residence of my mother. In 
a few davs every thing was prepared for our departure, and we 
launched into the Augean Sea. e winds seemed to favour our 
flight, for they quickly wafted us to the coast of Ionia. We re- 
paired to the house of Anacreon, which overlooked the sea. It 





* °Hy dé racw turpicodcs o Irmiac. Thucyd. Lib. vi. c. 67. 
7 Thucydides says, with laconic quaintness, being taken by the people they 
were not mildly treated. Pausanias, Lib. |. c. 23. insinuates that the Ty- 
rants were not entirely blameless. But surely no one but a Jack Cade, or 
a revolutionist, can justify such patriotism. 
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was in the spring of the year; a season which is so particularly agree- 
able, in the delicious region of Ionia. There the buxom breezes 
never visit the inhabitants too rudely, and no more rain falls than 
is necessary to fertilize the soil. The richest grapes grow in abun- 
dance and the flowers diffuse their fragrance in grateful profusion. 
A thousand delightful remembrances seemed to crowd upon the mind 
of Anacreon as he recognized the various objects which reminded 
him of the pastimes of his early days. In the rapture of the mo- 
ment he seized his lyre and sang an ode expressive of his feelings: 


When Spring begems the dewy scene, 
How sweet to walk the velvet green, 

And hear the Zephyr’s languid sighs, 

As o’er the scented mead he flies ! 

How sweet to mark the pouting vine, 
Ready to fall in tears of wine; 

And with the maid, whose tender soul 

Is love and bliss, entrane’d to stroll 

W here the embowering branches meet— 
Oh! is not this divinely sweet ? 


It was about the close of the evening that we arrived at his dwel- 
ling. The waning moon slept upon the unconscious roses and 
the gentle breezes stole their odours as they passed along. 
The birds had long ceased to sing, and no sounds inter- 
rupted the silence of nature save the gurgling of a distant brook. 
It was an hour of pensive pleasure. I pressed the hand of Myrilla 
with tender fondness, for every object awaked me to beauty and 
love. Anacreon again felt the inspiration of the Muse, and he ohey- 
ed her influence. 


SEE the young, the rosy Spring, 

Gives to the breeze her spangled wing; 
While virgin graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o’er her dewy way! 

The murmuring billows of the deep; 
Have languish’d into silent sleep; 

And mark ! the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave, 
While cranes from hoary winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 

Now the genial star of day 

Dissolves the murky clouds away; 
And cultur’d field, and winding stream, 
Are sweetly tissued by his beam. | 
Now the earth prolific swells 

With leafy buds and flowery bells; 
Gemming shoots the olive twine, 
Clusters ripe festoon the vine; 
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All along the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping, 
Little infant fruits we see 

Nursing into luxury ! 


At Teos we first learned the miserable fate of our patron and 
friend Polycrates. Since the recovery of the ring of Theodorus, 
the celebrated Samian artist, he had enjoyed a series of success 
which was only interrupted by the event which deprived him of 
his fortune and his life. Although pleased with luxurious elegance 
and aliberal patron of the arts and sciences, he was too much of 
a politician to regard the duties of justice where they might mili- 
tate with his interest. Having some reason to ito Bar a revolt 
among his subjects, he resorted to an experiment for which he af- 
terwards had full reason to repent. His former friend and ally, 
Cambyses, being about to organize an immense force for an expe- 
dition against Egypt, and finding it difficult to procure a 
fleet, Polycrates privately conveyed information to him that if he 
would demand a contribution of force to the armament from the 
Samians, he would obtain some assistance. The requisition, as had 
been foreseen, was made: and Polycrates accordingly equipped forty 
trieme galleys, and manned them with the most factious and dis- 
contented of his subjects. After the conquest of Egypt, he endea- 
voured to have them retained by the monarch. of Persia, but not 
succeeding in this stratagem, he refused to permit them to return 
to their own country. 

In this predicament, the turbulent outcasts applied to the Spar- 
tans for succour, which was readily granted. Samos was beseiged 
for a length of time, but the Spartans not finding that they made 
a progress, returned to Peloponnessus for reinforcements. 

olycrates had long entertained the chimerical hope of being 
able at some period to make all the islands of the Augeum, as well 
as all loniaand ASolia, acknowledge his sway. For this purpose he 
had continually augmented his naval power, and this last proof of 
its strength, was so flattering to his abilities and his ambition, that 
he became less cautious in talking of his projects. | His designs had 
been suspected by Oreetes, Satrap of Sardis, who envied his talents 
and feared his power. The wily Persian resolved to circumvent 
him by stratagem, as he knew he could not conquer him by 
force. He sent an embassy to the Tyrant and invited him to his 
court. Polycrates, who expected by this visit to form a powerful 
alliance against the future attempts of the Spartans and his banish- 
ed subjects, accordingly went, attended by a numerous and mag- 
nificent retinue. He had no sooner arrived than the Satrap, in 
violation of all the rights of hospitality and good faith, and to the 
utter prostration of his own dignity, seized upon his person and 
caused him to be put to death by the most ignominious and excru- 
ciating of all punishments. He then beseiged the island of Samos,. 
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which after a vain struggle surrendered to his arms, and £ had 
the bitter mortification of seeing a Persian rule over the lands of 
my forefathers, 

This was the first Grecian island, except Cyprus, that was redu- 
ced to the Persian dominion. 

The first intelligence we had from Athens was not calculated 
to dissipate the gloom into which we were thrown by the fate of 
one, who, whatever might have been his public character, had ever 
been kind and liberal towards us. <A free populace is ever prepa- 
red to hail the dawn of a revolution, without considering its pro- 
bable consequences, Hence the murderers of the amiable Hip- 
parchus were saluted as the restorers of public freedom, and their 
names were regarded with an enthusiasm approaching to adoration. 
The turbulent genius of our old friend Alceeus yet raged against 
all those who were clothed with the ensignia of authority, and he 
was among the foremost in eulogizing the false patriotism of two 
unprincipled murderers.* But he and those misguided men, who 
regarded this event as favourable to the interests and happiness of 
their country, became afterwards convinced by severe experience, 
that it would have been better to have submitted to a few imagin- 
ary inconveniencies, than wantonly provoke the just resentment 
of vengeance and power. 

Fear and anger when associated generally produce that cruelty 
which is calculated to dismay opposition. A system of proscrip- 
tion and severity acgeneingyy commenced, in which the ‘Tyrant en- 
joyed an ample revenge for the atrocious deed which deprived 
him of a beloved brother and left him alone upon the throne. Ig- 
norant of the extent and projectors of the conspiracy, Hippias had 
condemned many of the noblest citizens of Athens to death: and 
when they contrasted the tumult and disorder of the present time 
with the tranquillity that formerly prevailed, it was acknowledged, 
with a sigh, that they had indeed been happy under Solon and Pis. 
istratus and that the reign of the Tyrant Hipparchus had brought 
back the golden days of Saturn. 

In the course of a short time, for I will here dismiss this subject, 
the severities which he exercised, made it necessary for Hippias to 
strengthen his own power by some foreign alliance, and he accor- 
dingly gave his only daughtert in marriage to Aantides, son of 





* Alth CQWY KAGOT ET TET KAT asey 
Diatare Appodse nas Apssoyestay 
“Ors Tov Tupavvoy xTaveTor 
Ioovouse t AOnvas ercinTaTor. 
Alceeus. 

“Forever shall your glory endure, oh! most beloved Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, for you destroyed the Tyrant, and to you Athens owes her 
equal laws.” ; 

+ The epitaph on the monument of this exemplary woman, in Lamp- 
sacus is recorded by Thucydides; and is remarkable for an elegant sim- 
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Hippocles, Tyrant of Lampsacus. This connection was deemed 
a very important one, as Hippocles possessed considerable interest 
at the Persian court. But it was not sufficient to protect Hippias, 
who was afterwards driven from his throne’ and banished from the 
city by the Alemeenide, assisted by the Lacedemonians. 

(Zo be Continued.) 





Arr. Il.—Letters from the West. 
No. 6. 
Dear N. 

If, in the little circle of my intellectual pleasures, there is one 
which afforded me more enjoyment than another, it consists in tra- 
cing the varieties of character, which exist in the different branch- 
es of our great national family. It is interesting to observe, how 
soon every new country—nay, even every little colony, adopts 
some trait of habit, or manners peculiar to itself. These may be 
ascribed tolocal circumstances; climate, soil, and situation, all con- 
tribute to produce them. The keen blast that invigorates the 
frame, or the sultry beam that relaxes the system, induce a corres- 
pondent effect. upon the mind; abundance leads to luxury, while 
the inhabitant of a niggard soil must be frugal and industrious. But 
there are a thousand other causes, which produce particular cus- 
toms, in particular places; and this diversity, which to me is highly 
entertaining, affords an ample fund of vexation to the fastidious, 
and makes room for innumerable sarcasms, from those travellers 
who delight in ridiculing every thing which does not exactly ac- 
cord with their own habits, or notions of propriety. One of Shakes- 
pores contemporaries, in speaking of him says, “Ben Jonson and 

e did gather humours of men dayly, wherever they came.” We 
have seen how our great dramatist profited by this employment; 
but our modern travellers seem rather disposed to get rid of their 
own humours, than to collect those of other people. But ridicule is 
not the test of truth; and it might puzzle those gentlemen to give 
a good reason, why their own customs are intrinsically better, than 
those which amuse them abroad;—you may smile at the rings in an 
Indian lady’s nose, but why should they not be as graceful as those 
in the American lady’s ears? 

The American colonies were peopled from Great Britain, and 
the western states derive their inhabitants, chiefly, from New-Eng- 
land and Virginia. Yet when the American looks back at his 
British ancestor, he discovers few traits of similarity; and the back- 
woodsman is almost as far removed from his eastern progenitor. 





plicity of panegyric, which is not totally lost, even in a literal translation: 
it proves how little the word Tyrant was then a term of reproach. 

“This dust covers Archedice, daughter of Hippias, in his time the first 
of the Greeks. Daughter, sister, wife, and mother, of Tyrants, her mind 
was never inflamed to arrogance.”’ 
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In the great matters of religion and law, all of us in the United 
States are the same; as the children of one family, when they sepa- 
rate in the world, still preserve the impress of those principles, which 
they imbibed from a common source; but in all matters of taste 
and fancy, customs and exterior deportment, we find a variance. 
Those who live under the same government, participate in the 
same laws, and profess the same religion—whose representatives 
mingle in council, whose warriors rally under the same banner— 
who celebrate the same victories, and mourn for the same disasters, 
must have many feelings and sentiments in common, though they 
may differ in their modes of evincing them. ‘Thus he, who would 
attempt to portray the American character, must draw, not a sin- 
gle portrait, but a family piece centaining several heads. In each 
of these, would be discovered some strong lines common to all;— 
the same active, enterprising, and independent spirit,—the same 
daring soul, and inventive genius—and that aptitude or capacity to 
take advantage of every change, and to subsist and flourish in every 
soil and situation. But each would have a shade, or cast of ex- 
pression, peculiar to itself; and at the first glance there would be 
seen no more resemblance, between the Boston merchant, the Vir- 
= planter, and the hunter of the West, thanif they had sprung 
rom different sources. Observe them more closely, however, or 
rouse their energies into action, and you will still find, in each sec- 
tion of our country, the same American spirit, which glowed in 
the breasts of Putnam, of Marion, and of Wayne. Show me a 
strong line in the South, and I will point out to you a kindred fea- 
ture in the North,—produce a Jackson from the West and I will 
bring you a Perry from the east. In private life, the amiable un- 
assuming Rhode-Islander might present a striking contrast to the 
fiery Tennessean; but the soul of the hero burned with not less ar- 
dour on lake Erie—the light of the victory was not less brilliant 
—than at New Orleans. 

Thence it is, that foreigners err, when they give a character to our 
whole population, from observations made in a single sea-port; or 
when they allow us no national character at all, because they dis- 
cover traits in different places which seem to be the very antipodes 
of each other. In this latter sapient hypothesis, they evince, to- 
gether with a good deal of ignorance, not a little of that insolence 
which distinguishes our foreign detractors. There is no people in 
the world whose national Tanesine is better defined, or more 
strongly marked, than ourown. If the European theory on this 
subject was correct, is it not a little strange, that our Yankee tars, 
whether on board of a frigate or a privateer, should always hap- 


pen to play the same game, when they come athwart an Englishman? 


Is it not a little singular, that Brown in the North, and Jackson in 
the South, who I suspect never saw each other in their lives, should 
always happen to handle Lord Wellington’s veterans exactly af- 
ter the same fashion? Accidents will happen in the best of fami- 
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lies—but when an accident octurs in the same family repeatedly, 
we are apt to suspect tliat it runs in the blood. 

In the different states there is certainly a great disparity in the 
manners of the people. In New-England the soil is not rich, 
and the population is dense. The mass of the people are, of course, 
laborious, close, and frugal. The colonists were men of pure 
manners, and religious habits. In all their municipal regulations, 
the suppression of vice and immorality—or rather the exclusion 
of them, for they had none to suppress—formed a leading princi- 
ple. Persons of this character would probably be inclined to lead 
domestic lives, and to be satisfied with cheap and innocent amuse- 
ments. Thus every man, happy in the society of his family, and 
his neighbours, referred the little circle in which he found content 
and cheerfulness, to all the world besides. Not sufficiently weal- 
thy to be seduced by the syren song of pleasure, nor so poor as to 
become debased by want, he neither spurned, nor courted, the stran- 
ger that approached his door. He was not unwilling to perform 
an act of charity or kindness, nor ashamed to offer what his humble 
board afforded; but he wished to know something of the character 
of the persen whom he received into his friendship, whose vices 
might injure him in his substance, or whose licentiousness might 
contaminate the morals of his children. The man whose home is 
thus the sphere of his usefulness, and the scene of his enjoyments, 
must feel deeply interested in every object around him; the con- 
duct of his neighbours, the morals of his servants, and the minds of 
his children, concern him too nearly to be neglected. Thus he is 
apt to become, not only an industrious and virtuous citizen him- 
self, but a watchful observer of the conduct of others. Such were 
the manners of the primitive settlers in New England, and such 
they remain in many parts of it to this day. But their local situ- 
ation was not such as to allow them to retain their rural charac- 
ter in its pristine chastity. In repelling the hostile incursions 
which threatened to destroy their infant settlements, they acqui- 
red confidence in their courage, and many of their youth imbibed 
a military spirit, which rendered their former avocations insipid. 
The situation of their country, bounded by an extensive sea coast, 
indented with noble harbours, presented commercial advantages, 
too inviting to be neglected; and the enterprising temper of the 
people soon rendered them as conspicuous among the hardy sons 
of the ocean, as they had been exemplary in more peaceful scenes. 
The commercial spirit, thus engrafted upon the “steady habits” of 

these people, has given them a cast of character, peculiar to them- 
selves. Hardy and independent—ingenious in devising, and in- 
defatigable in executing, any plan of which the end is gain—pur- 
suing their designs with ardour and enthusiasm, yet adhering to 
them constantly, conducting them prudently, and concealing them 
artfully, if necessary,—there is no people so versatile in their genius, 
and none so universally successful in their undertakings. In their 
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own country, there is no people more domestic—yet, strange to tell, 
they are to be found scattered in the four corners of the earth, every 
where adopting the manners of those around them, and flourishing 
even in the midst of ruin; so that it is proverbial, that a Yankee 
may live where another man would starve. ‘The poorest people in 
that country receive the first rudiments of education; and from 
this source, possibly, they derive a trait which is the greatest blem- 
ish in their character. “A little learning” has been said to be 
“a dangerous thing,” and from that source, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, we derive that species of finesse commonly called Vankee 
tricks. The New Englanders are remarkable for theirshrewdness, 
or what the Irish call “mother wit;” and when sucha man happens 
to have a bad heart, or loose principles, “a little learning” is reall 
a dangerous accession of strength. He that has the ability to de- 
ceive, without the moral principle to control the evil propensities 
of human nature, or without sufficient weight of character to enlist 
pride as an auxiliary, must be exposed to temptations too strong 
for flesh and blood to resist. A man of colder temperament, or 
less ingenuity, would neither have the inclination to attempt, the 
wit to devise, nor the address to execute, that which a Yankee un- 
dertakes with the utmost sang froid. They are indeed like Ca- 
leb Quotem, “up to every thing—as the poet says.” ‘This, at first 
sight, appears to be a stigma on the character of our Eastern breth- 
ren; but when we recollect that it is confined to a portion of the 
population, and that portion among the lower classes, 1t would seem 
but fair to attribute it to the frailty of human nature, rather than to 
the want of national virtue. 

In Virginia we find different manners. The white population 
is less dense, and the —, less commercial, Most of the gen- 
tlemen are born gentlemen. ‘They are wealthy, and receive liberal 
educations. From their cradles they despise money, because they 
are not in the habit of seeing those, with whom they associate, ac- 
tively engaged in pursuit of it. The slaves perform all the labour, 
leaving their masters at liberty to cultivate their minds, and en- 
joy the society of their friends. The most numerous class is com- 
posed of the planters; and these are accomplished gentlemen, re- 
siding on their own estates; fond of pleasure, and princes in hospi- 
tality. Kentucky having been settled by Virginians, the manners 
of the people, are nearly the same; except that the latter, living in 
a more fertile country, are perhaps more profuse in their generosity. 

Now, these two sections of our country have the same American 
character. [he people in both, are high-minded, spirited, lovers of 
liberty, tenacious of their honour, and quick in their resentments. 
They equally loathe every thing in the shape of oppression, en- 
croachment, or dictation. They claim the same right of instruc- 
ting their officers, and exercise the same power of dismissing them 
on the slightest provocation. But then these qualities, which are 
common to our country, display themselves differently in different 
VOL. Il—NO. 2. 
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situations; they are compressed or expanded by circumstances. 
In one section the people are in the habit of curbing their passions, 
and refraining from those pleasures which are inconvenient or ex- 
pensive; in the other, they are more accustomed to indulge the 
propensities of their nature. They both have those generous feel- 
ings, which mustalways forma part of the character of a free, brave, 
and enlightened people; but one has wealth and leisure, to yield 
full play to all the impulses of the heart, which the other must re- 
strain. In New-England, and still more in the middle states, the 
want of servants is a great drawback upon the social intercourse. 
Where the lady of the house must go into her kitchen to superin- 
tend the preparation of a meal, or to dress it herself, and after has- 
tily arranging her dress, return with a blowzed face to do the hon- 
oursof her table, too much fatigued toenjoy its pleasures,—the visit 
of a stranger must afford less pleasure, than where such inconven- 
iencies are not experienced. The New-Englander, therefore, will 
be politely civil from a sense of duty, where the Virginian is pro- 
fusely hospitable from generous feelings, and because he can enjoy 
the pleasures of society without its inconveniences. 

But take the Virginian from his plantation, or the Yankee from 
his boat and harpoon, or from his snug cottage, his stone fences, 
his “neatly white-washed walls,” his blooming garden, and his taste- 
ful 7. and place him in the wilderness, with an axe in his 
hand, or a rifle on his shoulder, and he soon becomes a different 
man. His national character will burst the chains of local habit. 
He does not, like the European in the same situation, languish for 
want of luxuries which he cannot procure, or groan under hard- 
ships from which he cannot fly. His ingenuity supplies him with 
new sources of livelihood, his courage with new vigour; his hardy 
frame, and versatile spirit, easily accommodate themselves to new 
employments; and though he has still the same heart, the same feel- 
ings, and the same principles, he is quite another person in his man- 
ners, and mode of living. 

In some of the middle states the national character is not so 
well defined, as there is a greater mixture of people. In the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania, there are large settlements of Irish and Dutch 
or their immediate descendants, who have not yet inhaled our at- 
mosphere long enough to acquire the peculiar characteristics of 
Americans. But there is no doubt that they, and even the Eng- 
lish emigrants, when they have vegetated for a few generations, in 
our happy country, will become estimable citizens. 

This subject might be pursued with advantage; but having thrown 
out the hints, I leave you to speculate on them. My object is on- 
ly to gather the raw materials which may be woven by more skil- 
ful hands. You must judge ea pede Herculem—of the whole from 
apart. Any person whois acquainted with the spirit of our consti- 
tution and laws, and the general description of our country, will be 
able to supply my defects from his own imagination, and to deduce a 
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variety of inferences from the propositions which I have stated. 
That we have anational character cannot be denied; that that char- 
acter is an estimable one will, I think, not be doubted; and that a 
part of it consists in loving our homes, and cherishing our friends, 
you will believe on the word of 

Your affectionate, &c. 





Arr. I11.—Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and of his 
Sons, Richard and Henry; illustrated by Original Letters and 
other Family Papers. By Oliver Cromwell, Esq.; a descendant 
of the Family. With Portraits from Original Pictures. 4to. 
pp- 733. Sl. 3s. Boards. London, 1820. 


Tue present author observes, that ‘it has been the singular ill for- 
tune of Cromwell and of his family that his character hath been 
left exclusively in the hands of his enemies:’ but how cutting is the 
remark! Is there no more correct way of accounting for the fact 
than that ‘the short interval between his death and the Restoration, 
and the unsettled state of the nation in the intermediate time, left 
no opportunity for a faithful and impartial history of him? If 
Cromwell’s character has been left exclusively in the hands of his 
enemies, the obvious and inevitable conclusion is that he had no 
friends to redeem it. What friends had he? Indeed, what friends, 
personal or political, could he have, who made no scruple in sacri- 
ficing them to his own ambition? ‘The republicans were an object 
of greater dread to him than the royalists; and they had a deeper 
hatred and abhorrence of him, because they considered him as a 
traitor to their cause, while the royalists regarded him as an open 
and avowed enemy. Latterly, indeed, says Mrs. Hutchinson in 
her valuable Memoirs ofher husband, Colonel H., “the cavaliers, in 
policy, who saw that while Cromwell reduced all the exercise of 
pte power under another name, there was a door opened for 
the restoring of their party, fell in much with Cromwell, and 
heightened all his disorders. He at last exercised such an arbi- 
trary power that the whole land grew weary of him,” &c. &c. 

Ludlow was confined by him in Ireland; for the brave and hon- 
est Ludlow had refused to give up the commission which he had 
received from the parliament, and by his authority and influence 
had retarded the proclaiming of Cromwell as Protector,in Ireland, 
for a fortnight. Wildman, Harrison, and Carew, for setting on 
foot a petition to parliament, beseeching that it would assert an 
independent authority, were also plunged into confinement; and 
Sir Henry Vane, than whom, says Milton in one of his sonnets, 


‘“‘A better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold,” 


was committed prisoner to Carisbrook Castle, because he had pub- 
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lished a pamphlet called “The Healing Question,” showing the de- 
viation a tcemaele system from the principles on which the late 
king had been opposed and beheaded. Colonel Rich, moreover, 
was sent prisoner to Windsor; Overton, tothe Tower; and Lilbourne, 
after many sufferings and prosecutions, was tyrannically detained 
in prison after acquittal of an indictment against him for high trea- 
son, by ajury of his peer. These were all steady and active re- 
publicans, on whom Cromwell laid his heavy hand. Then, what 
friends could he expect to find among them? Milton, indeed, who 
had been Latin secretary to the Long Parliament, continued the 
same office under the protectorate. Milton was undoubtedly a 
firm and conscientious republican, of a haughty temper, which could 
brook no human control; and even the parliamentary hierarchy, 
as Wharton observes in a riote on one of Milton’s sonnets, was 
too coercive for the man who acknowledged only King Jesus, who 
looked on conformity of all sorts as slavery, and who regarded the 
modern presbyter as equally disposed to persecution and oppres- 
sion with the ancient bishop. It was with these feelings that he 
scornfuliy penned his sonnet “Qn the New Forcers of Conscience 
under the Long Parliament;” and it was against the restrictions of 
those whom he deemed enemies to the utmost indulgence in reli- 
gious matters, that he reposed his chief hope of enjoying liberty 
of conscience from Cromwell; who is thus addressed as the great 
guardian of religious independence in another sonnet by Milton: 


** New foes arise 
Threatening to biad our souls in secular chains: 
Help us te save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw;” 


(Son. xvi.) 


and who, whether for political reasons is not now the question, al- 
lowed all prefessions. After he had assumed the title of Protector, 
was the domestic administration of Cromwell calculated to con- 
ciliate the royalists, or to regain the lost ‘confidence of the re- 
publicans ? Mr. Hume, we are aware, acknowledges that he dis- 
played “ as great regard both to justice and clemency as his usur- 
ped authority, derived from no law, and founded only on the sword, 
could possibly admit.” This in itself is vague, and the examples 
adduced to corroborate the remark are so qualified as rather to 
weaken it: but is it or is it not true that, in order to punish the 
royalists, Cromwell divided the kingdom into twelve military juris- 
dictions, and delegated to the twelve TS, ap ace whom he ap- 
pointed over them, a power which entirely superceded the estab- 
lished laws of the country? Is it true or false that he threatened 
the judges of the realm, and dismissed them from their office when 
they refused to become the instruments of his arbitrary will? that 
be dismissed, for instance, Baron Thorpe and Judge Newdigate, 
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for rejecting a jury returned by his own order; and that he told 
Judge Hale on his return from one of the circuits, that “he was not 
fit to be a judge?” Is it true that he packed his juries, as well as 
his parliaments, according to a letter in Thurloe’s State-papers, 
written to the secretary himself by a party concerned, namely, by 
one Mr. John Dove, who undertook “ that not one man should be re- 
turned by his under sheriff in the one or other juries” (for trial of 
the rebel,royalists) “but such as may be confided in, and of the hon- 
est, well affected party to his Highness and the present government?” 
Is it or is it not true that he imprisoned Sergeants Maynard and 
Twisdon, and Mr. Wadham Windham, the counsel for one George 
Cony, a merchant, in his prosecution at common law of one of 
Cromwell’s collectors? Cony was a prisoner at Cromwell’s suit; and, 
being brought to the bar of the King’s Bench by a Habeas Corpus, 
these his counsel were taken from the bar, and sent to the Tower 
for pleading their client’s cause. Lastly, is it true or false that he 
raised money by a decimation (as it was called) on the estates of 
the royalists? and that, about two months before his death, the fol- 
lowing plan was gravely proposed and repeatedly debated by a 
select committee of nine of his friends, who daily met to consider 
how money could be raised; namely, that an oath of abjuration 
against Charles Stuart, (the pretended king) his title, and family, 
should be taken by the cavalier party and their children, and the 
swearing of allegiance to his Highness should be enforced, on pain 
of forfeiting not “a decimation” but two thirds of their estates? 
This appears in a letter from Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, under 
the date of 22d June, 1658. Oliver died on the Sd of September 
following. 

If these things be true, we may easily account for ‘ the singular 
ill-fortune of Oliver Cromwell in having his character left exclu- 
sively to his enemies,’ though we do not desire that the case should 
so remain. 

Milton, we have observed, continued secretary under the protec- 
torate, and it is well that he did: for he was by no means blinded to 
the character of Oliver, but in various parts of his Defensio secunda 
admonishes him with great spirit, freedom, and eloquence, not te 
abuse his new authority. Let no one suppose that Milton forfeit- 
ed the independence of his own mind by transferring his services 
from a republican parliament to an autocrat: no:—he was the una- 
vailing Mentor, bravely pleading for the liberties of his country, 
and endeavouring to subdue in Cromwell’s mind the lust of empire. 
We | be allowed, perhaps, to give a specimen of the style in 
which that illustrious patriot Bal to address the Protector. 


“ Consider,” says he in one of his letters to him; “consider often 
with yourself that vour country has entrusted you with her dear- 
est pledge, that of her liberty; regard the great expectations con- 
ceived of you; reflect that your country’s hope is entirely from you; 
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regard the countenances and wounds of so many brave men, who, 
under your conduct have fought for liberty; regard the manes of 
those who died in battle; regard what foreign nations may think and 
say of us, and the great things they have promised themselves from 
our noble acquisition of liberty, and our new commonwealth so glo- 
riously begun to be established, which if it prove abortive will be 
great infam ; to this nation; lastly, regard your own character, and 
never suffer that liberty, for which youhave passed through so ma- 
ny toils and dangers, to be violated by yourself, or in any measure 
be lessened by others. You cannot be free yourself unless we are 
free; for such is the necessary constitution of things, that whoever 
invades the liberty of others, first of all loses his own, and will 
be sensible of his beinga slave. But if he who has been the patron, 
and, as it were, the tutelar deity of liberty, and been esteemed a 
man of the greatest sanctity and probity, should usurp over that 
liberty he has defended, it will be a pernicious and almost fatal 
wound, not only to his reputation but even to that of virtue and 
piety in general; honesty and virtue will seem to be lost, religion 
will have little regard paid to it, and reputation will ever after be 
of small account; than which no greater misfortune can befal man- 
kind.” 


Such was the prophetic denunciation of Milton. Whitelock al- 
so addressed the Protector in a tone of similar severity and frank- 
ness; and Harrington’s Oceana produced such an impression on him 
that it is said to have extorted this observation, “The ventleman 
had like to have trepaned me out of my power, but what I have 
got by the sword I will not quit for a little paper-shot.”. The 
brave and gallant Hutchinson, likewise, who knew him well, who 
studied his character, who was flattered, courted, and caressed, 
but never deceived or won over by him, and whom Cromwell 
would have given half his sceptre to have secured in his interests, 
told him plainly that “ he would not act with him because he liked 
not any of his ways since he broke the parliament,” and how “ ap- 
parent a way was made for the restitution of all former tyranny 
and bondage.” 

After all, however, the present biographer is not correct in as- 
serting that justice has not been done to the character of his an- 
cestor by at least one historian. We refer to Rapin, who is not 
much of a speculatist or philosopher, but a plain matter-of-fact 
writer, with as few political prejudices as any that we know; and Mr. 
Cromwell might have fosmid at the close of Rapin’s account of the 
protectorate, a calm and moderate defence of his ancestor against 
the violent and intemperate attacks both of royalists and republi- 
cans. 

The first two hundred pages of the work before us are entirely 
devoted to the history of England, from the accession of Charles !., 
27th March, 1625, to the death of the Protector, 3d Sept. 1658. 
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This part contains a very rapid summary of the principal trans- 
actions through that long period, taken from the py his- 
torians, Clarendon, Rushworth, Ludlow, May and Whitelock. 
The memoirs of Cromwell, and the discussions of his character in 
a public and private capacity, begin where they preg Bora: 
namely at the death of the party. As every English history and 
oa a gives an account of the “birth, pee 
and education,” of Oliver Cromwell, we shall not dwell much on 
these matters, in order to vindicate the illustriousness of his family 
against the ignorance or wilful misrepresentations of any writers, 
who have been weak enough to fancy that they could vilify the in- 
dividual by degrading his genealogy. His pedigree is amply detail- 
ed here, and still more minutely traced in Mr. Noble’s Memoirs 
of the House of Cromwell, taken principally from a family docu- 
ment. It was.illustrious on both sides: on the maternal side, if 
the table of descent be correct, it appears that James the First, and 
consequently Charles the First, and Oliver Cromwell, were cousins. 
Lord Hailes in his Annals of Scotland, says that at Halidan, in 
1333, two Stewarts fought under the banners of their chiefs; the 
one, Alan of Dughom, the paternal ancestor of Charles I., and the 
other James of Rosythe, the maternal ancestor of Oliver Cromwell. 
The Protector’s father was a brewer: at whose decease the widow 
carried on the concern, that she might enable her daughters to 
marry into genteel families. I{ does not appear certain whether 
Oliver ever engaged in the trade: but in one of his speeches (Sept. 
1654,) he says, in the face of the public, “ I was by birtha gentle- 
man, seiiier Yevlag in any considerable height nor yetin obscurity;” 
adding that he had been called to several employments in the na- 
tion, and to serve in parliaments. Mr. Noble says, it appears by 
the Journals of the House of Commons that he was in no less than 
twenty committees between the 17th Dec. 1641, and 20th June, 
1642, an ample proof of the opinion that was entertained of his 
talents. 

He was born at Huntington, 25th April, 1599, and was entered 
a Fellow-commoner at Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, when 
seventeen years of age. He sat as member for Huntington in the 
second and third parliaments of 1625 and 1627, and again in the 
short parliament, for Cambridge, in 1640. He likewise represented 
Cambridge in the succeeding parliament, of 3d of Nov.1640, being the 
Long ha and wasimmediately appointed a member of sev- 
eral committees. Various calumnies were propagated after the Resto- 
ration respecting his early dissipation, idleness, and depravity: but 
they are disproved by his descendant with a laudable earnestness; 
as well as the common opinion of his ignorance of the Latin lan- 
guage, with which it appears that he was femiliarly acquainted. Seve- 
ral instances are likewise adduced of his encouragement of litera- 
ture, and patronage of learned men. When he was just of age, 
in the year 1620, he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir James 
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Bourchier; by whom he had nine children; and all of them it is ob- 
servable, were baptized according to the rites of the Established 
Church. At what time he was weaned from that system, and be- 
came a non-conformist, we are not very clearly informed. The 
godly style which he assumed in his baw conversations and 
speeches, would of course be ridiculed in the licentious reign of 
Charles the Second; but the religious conversation and correspon- 
dence of the time in which he lived were generally in the same 
manner, and very similar to that which is adopted by an almost over- 
whelming class of religionists in the present day. To us itis inex- 
pressibly offensive: but we are not prepared to say that it was the 
offspring of hypocrisy in Cromwell, and still less in the class to 
which we allude. Such sweeping charges must always he trea- 
ted with contempt and censure.—A touching earnestness and so- 
lemnity are manifested in the following short note to his wife, with- 
out the cant and jargon of fancied inspiration: 


‘« My dearist; 

«TI could not satisfie myselfe to omitt this poast, although I have 
not much to write, yet indeed I love to write to my deere, who is 
very muchin a hart. It joys mee to heere thy soule prospereth; the 
Lord increase his favours tothee more and more. The greatgood 
thy soule can wish is, that the Lord lift upon thee the light of his 
countenance; which is better than life. The Lord blesse all th 
good councell and example to those about thee, and heere all thy 
prayers, and except the alwayes. [ am glad to heere thy sonn and 
daughter are with thee. I hope thou wilt have some good oppor- 
tunitye of good advice to him. Present my duty to my mother, 
my love to all the familye. Still pray for thine 

‘© «Q. CROMWELL.” ’ 


This was written when he had been married two-and-thirty years: 
itis tender and affectionate; and these dozen lines tell more in fa- 
vour of his private character as a husband and a father, than a do- 
zen volumes of invective prove against it. Many letters also are 
here introduced, written by Cromwell to his several children, all 
of which evince his anxious care for their present and future wel- 
fare: some instances are likewise recorded (chiefly taken from Har- 
ris’s life) of his humanity and generosity to his enemies; and we 
entirely concur with his present biographer, in opposition to Lud- 
low and some other historians, that the Act of Oblivion which he 
passed in 1651 did him great credit on the score of mercy and be- 
nevolence. This Act was undoubtedly pulitic: but it is the great- 
est injustice toattribute a measure, which is in itself magnanimous, 
to a sinister and selfish motive alone, when it may, with at least 
equal probability, and without any stretch of candour, be referred 
to nobler feelings.—His endeavour to free the estate of the Coun- 
tess of Arundell and Surrey from sequestration, and the assistance 
which he gave to the Marchioness of Ormonde, on application for 
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a similar purpose, are highly to his honour; and his conduct to the 
young Princess Elizabeth, and Henry Duke of Gloucester, the 
ing’s children, was, as Mr. Fox observes in his history of James 
Il., “an instance of generosity almost unexampled in the history 
of transactions of this nature.’ 
The following character of Cromwell was written by Mr. Maid- 
ston, who, “by reason of his nearness to him, had opportunity well 


to observe it,” in a letter giving an account of his death to Mr. 
Winthrop: 


“lis body was wel compact and strong; his stature under six 
foote (I believe about two inches); his head so shaped as you might 
see it a storehouse and shop both ofa vast treasury of natural parts. 
His temper exceeding fyery, as I have known; but the flame of it 
kept downesfor the most part, or soon allayed, with those moral 
endowments he had. He was naturally compassionate towards 
objects in distresse, even to an effemminate measure; though God 
had made him a heart, wherein was left little roume for any fear 
but what was due tohimselfe, of which there was a large proportion; 
yet did he exceed in tendernesse towards sufferers. A larger soule, 
{ thinke, hath seldome dwelt in a house of clay, than his was. I 
do believe, if his story were impartially transmitted, and the un- 
prejudiced world wel possest with it, she would add him to her 
nine worthies, and make up that number a decemviri. ‘He lived 
and died in comfortable communion with God, as judicious persons 
neer him wel observed.” 


Mr. Cromwell expatiates on the generosity of the Protector to- 
wards his enemies. We have already said that the republicans 
were an object of greater dread to him, after he had usurped the 
supreme power, than the royalists, and they were by far the most 
determined of his enemies. In the commencement of this article, 
we referred to several instances of what we cannot but consider 
as the basest ingratitude of Cromwell towards the republicans, who 
were no longer indeed his friends after he became Protector; and 
another case occurs to us: 


‘Mrs. Hutchinson,’ says the present author, ‘appears to have 
had a great dislike of Cromwell, seemingly owing to some suppo- 
sed affront of Colonel Hutchinson her husband, and she appears to 
have been a strictly religious character; she is quite silent as to 
the supposed irregularities of Cromwell; she only says of him, (up- 
on his becoming Protector, after censuring him for so doing and 
expressing her disapprobation of some parts of his public conduct;) 
to speak the truth of him, he had much natural greatnesse, and 
well became the place he had usurped.’ 


This is the truth, as far as it goes, but it is not the whole truth. 
Where does Mrs. Hutchinson’s ‘dislike? of Cromwell appear to 
have sprung from some supposed affront to her husband ? No: her 
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‘dislike’ was a rooted abomination of his despotic power, and of 
the means by which he obtained it. To mark and contrast the 
characters of the two men, and show in its true colours the ingra- 
titude of Cromwell, it should be recollected that Colonel Hutchin- 
son once accidentally obtained the knowledge of a plot which had 
been laid for the assassination of the Protector; when, impelled by 
the true nobility of his own nature, although he had openly pro- 
tested against the usurpation, he immediately gave to Fleetwood 
such a warning as enabled the intended victim to escape, without 
betraying the names of any of the conspirators. Subsequently 
Cromwell sent for the Colonel, received him with open arms and 
the kindest embraces, and with the smoothest insinuations endeav- 
oured to wheedle out of him the names of the parties engaged. 


“ But none of his cunning, nor promises, nor flatteries,” says Mrs. 
Hutchinson, “could prevaile with the Colonel] to informe him more 
than he thought necessary to prevent the execution of the designe; 
which when the Protector perceived, he gave him most infinite 
thankes for what he had told him, and acknowledged it openedto him 
some misteries that had perplexed him, and agreed so with other 
intelligence that he had, that he must owe his preservation to him. 
But sayshe, deare Colonell, why will not you come in and act — 
us? ‘The Colonel! told him plainly, because he liked not any o 
his wayes since he broke the parliament, as being those which led 
to certeyn and unavoidable destruction.” —* Cromwell seemed to 
receive this honest plainnesse with the greatest affection that could 
be, and acknowledged his precipitatenesse in some things, and with 
teares complained how Lambert had put him upon all those vio- 
lent actions for which he now stcsal him and sought his ruine. 
He exprest an earnest desire to restore the people’s liberties, and 
to take and pursue more safe and sober councells, and wound up 
all with a very faire courtship of the Colonell to engage with him, 
offering him any thing he would account worthy of him. ‘The Co- 
lonell told him he could not be forward to make his owne advan- 
tage by serving to the enslaving of his country,” &c. &c. 


Now let us mark the issue. Colonel Hutchinson, to avoid the 
disgusting troops of courtiers who, in consequence of Cromwell’s 
public and affectionate behaviour to him, now flocked with their 
frivolous officiousness around the man whom they had before neg- 
lected, “ quitting himself of them as soon as he could made haste 
to returne into the country. There he had not long bene but that 
he was informed, notwithstanding all these faire shewes, the Pro- 
tector, finding him too constant to be wrought upon to serve his 
tirannie had resolved to secure his person, least he should head the 
people who now grew very weary of his bondage. But though it 
was certainly confirmed to the Colonell how much he was afraide 
of his honesty and freedome, and that he was resolved not to let 
him longer be att liberty; yet before his guards apprehended the 
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Colonell, death imprisoned himselfe, and confined all his vast am- 
bition and all his cruell designes into the narrow compasse of a 
grave.”’ * 

If Cromwell was ‘ generous towards his enemies,’ this anecdote, 
in addition to others already mentioned, convicts him of mean and 
pusillanimous ingratitude towards his friends. 

Mr. C. puts into a parenthesis Mrs. Hutchinson’s censure of 
Cromweli for his assumption of the protectorate, and what he calls 
her ‘ disapprobation of some parts of his public conduct.? We have 
always considered the numerous Mee ers of Oliver Cromwell, 
related in illustration of his character by Mrs. Hutchinson in the 
“ Memoirs” of her husband, as by no means the least interesting 
portion of that-most interesting work. The Colonel and his wife 
studied Oliver’s character deeply, were interested in studying it, 
and had the amplest means before them. His lust of empire was 
early unveiled by them both, and his duplicity more than sus- 
pected. The levellers and presbyterians entertained the greatest 
jealousy of each other: the former “were the first to discover the 
ambition of Lieftenant-General Cromwell and his idolators, and 
to suspect and dislike it. About this time,” says Mrs. H., “he 
was sent down after his victory in Wales, to encounter Hamilton 
in the north. When he went downe, the chiefe of these levellers 
following him out of the towne, to take their leaves of him, received 
such professions from him, ofa spirit bent to pursue the samejust and 
honest things that they desired, as they went away with greate sat- 
isfa.tion—’till they heard that a coachfull of cae: Basle priests 
coming after them went away noe lesse pleased; by which it was ap- 
parent, he dissembled with one or other, and by so doing lost his 
credit with both.” f 

The Biographer quotes one sentence from Mrs. Hutchinson, in 
which she gives Oliver praise for “ natural greatnesse;” and he adds 
that she disapproved of ‘ some parts,’ of his publicconduct. We must 
be allowed to cite this passage and its context more at length, be- 
cause Mr. C. has scarcely afforded a fair representation of Mrs. 
H’s opinion of the Protector’s government. 


«In the interim, Cromwell and his armie grew wanton with their 
power, and invented a thousand tricks of government which, when 
nobody opposed, they themselves fell to dislike and vary every day. 
First he calls a parliament out of his own pockett, himselfe na- 
ming a sort of godly men for every county, who meeting and not 
agreeing, a part of them, in the name of the people, give up the 
sovereignty tohim. Shortly after, he makes up several sorts of 
mock parliaments, but not finding one of them absolutely of his 
turne, turned them off againe. He soon quitted himselfe of his tri- 





* See Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 342. 
+ Ibid. p. 286. 
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umvirs, and first thrust out Harrison, then took away Lambert’s 
commission, and would have been king, but for fear of quitting his 
generalship. He weeded in a few months’ time, above a hundred 
and fifty godly officers out of the armie, with whom many of the 
religious souldiers went off; and in their roome, abundance of the 
King’s dissolute souldiers were entertained, and the armie was al- 
most changed from that godly religious armie, whose vallour God 
had crowned with triumph, into the dissolute armie they had bea- 
ten, bearing yett a better name. His wife and children were set- 
ting up for principality, which suited no better with any of them 
than scarlet on an ape; only, te speake the truth of himselfe, he 
had much natural greatness, and well became the place he had 
usurped. His daughter Fleetwood was humbled, and not exalted 
with these things; but the rest were insolent fooles. Claypoole, 
who married his daughter, and his son Henry, were two debauch- 
ed ungod'y cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in his nature, yet 
gentle and virtuous, but became not greatnesse. His court was full 
of sinne and vanity, and the more abominable, because they had 
not yett quite casty awa the name of God, but prophaned it by ta- 
king it in vaine upon them True religion was now almostlost, even 
among the religious party, and hipocrisie became an epidemicall 


disease, to the sad grief of Coll. Hutchinson and all true-hearted 
Christians and Englishmen,” &c. &c. 


She then goes on to particularize several instances of those des- 
potic measures at which we have glanced in the former part of this 
article; and it clearly appears that Mrs. Hutchinson’ ‘ sdisapproba- 
tion was not confined to ‘some parts’ of Cromwell’s public con- 
duct, but was extended to the whole of it. When she says that 
his court was full of “sinne and vanity,” she probably refers to 
that “epidemicall disease,” the “hipocrisie,” which she bewails; 
for not only was Cromwell’s personal character clear from every 
stain of licentiousness or irregularity, but abundant evidence is 
adduced in the volume before us (p. 246. et. seq.) to show that his 
court was free from vice, that no riot or debauchery was seen or 
known, but that every where an air of sobriety and decorum ap- 
peared, and virtue had at least the homage aid Lo it of an assump- 
tion of its exterior. We must acknowledge, wonton notwithstand- 
ing the labour exerted by Mr. Cromwell to liberate his ancestor 
from the charge of dissimulation, that we find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to give him a verdict of acquital. Still the question remains, 


is his dissimulation to be imputed to him as a crime? That hon- 
est historian Rapin says; 


“If it be true, as is pretended, though without proof, that he 
mocked God and religion by expressing a piety and devotion which 
he had not, and by making long prayers full of seeming zeal; if it 
be true that his mouth uttered what his heart never meant, no man 
ought to endeavour to vindicate him. But his strong bias to en- 
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thusiasm is well known; and who can affirm it was rather out of 
hypocrisy than real persuasion? We are not rashly to ascribe to 
men inward motives, which no mortal can know. His dissimula- 
tion practised for the better management of the several parties, all 
equally his enemies, has nothing that I can see, very blameable in 


it, unless it was a crime not to leave it in the power of his enemies 
to destroy him with ease.” 


Cromwell certainly played his cards with the greatest possible 
dexterity; and nobody was better acquainted with the inward 
springs of human action, or displayed more address in making men 
of the most opposite principles, both in politics and religion, be- 
come subservient to his views. With the Deists he was merry at 
the extravagant zeal of the fanatics; and to these last he talked of 
the others as of heathens and infidels: but, as the enthusiasts were the 
most obstinate, he intimated to some of them that he would rather 
have taken a shepherd’s staff than the protectorship, had it not been 
to prevent confusion; that he would resign his dignity with more 
joy than he accepted it, when things were settled, for that nothing 
was more contrary to his inclination and principles than a gran- 
deur which obliged him to assume an outward superiority over his 
fellow-labourers; and, in order to convince them of his sincerity, 
he would call them into his closet, make them sit uncovered, and 
talk with them as his equals: these discourses commonly ending in 
a long prayer. Ample dissimulation in all this, no doubt: but Ra- 
pin’s question recurs, how far was it a criminal dissimulation to 
play off one party against another, and make each hope for pecu- 
iar indulgencies? Cromwell always maintained that the protec- 
torate was forced on him; and in the speech which he made when 
he dissolved the last parliament, (4th Feb. 1658,) he says “ There 
is not a man living that can say I sought it; no not a man or wo- 
man treading upon English ground,” Ke. He certainly did not 
seek to be made Protector: but why? because he sought to be made 
Kina. “I can say,in the presence of God, in comparison of whom 
we are but like poor creeping ants upon the earth, I would have 
been glad to have lived under my wood-side to have kept a flock 
of sheep, rather than have undertook such a government as this 
is, &c,” He exercised nearly the same sort of dissimulation both 
in accepting the protectorate and in disposing of it. First, as to his 
acceptance of it. When the “ humble pet:tion and advice” of a pack. 
ed parliament was presented to him that he would take the title of 
king, he had not courage to accept the offered diadem: but there is 
abundant evidence that he had been tampering with his creatures to 
obtain the crown, and would have assumed it but for the opposition 
of Lambert, Whitelock, Fleetwood, Desborough, and some others, 
whom he could not persuade to concur in his scheme. Thurloe, in 
a letter to Henry Cromwell, then deputy of Ireland, writes thus: 


“His Highness was pleased to declare to several of the House 
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that he was resolved to accept the title of King, but just in the 
very nick of time he took other resolutions: the three great men, 
professing their unfreeness to act, said, that Seieneslioaate after his 
acceptance thereof, they must withdraw from all public employ- 
ment, and so they believed would several other officers of quality 
who had been engaged all along in this war. Besides, the very morn- 
ing the House expected his Highness wouldhave come and given 
his consent to the bill, some twenty-six or seven officerscame with 
a petition to the parliament, to desire them not to press his High- 
ness any farther about kingship.” (State papers.) 


This petition against Cromwell’s “ kingship” was presented in 
the name of the military; and it set forth that they had hazarded 
their existence against monarchy, and were still ready to do it in 
defence of the liberty of the nation, &c. &c. The Parliament was 
thunderstruck; and not less was the dismay of Cromwell, who sent 
an immediate message to the House to meet him at Whitehall, and 
there with great show of self-denial he refused to accept the title 
of king. Ludlow in his Memoirs, says that, ina conversation with 
Fleetwood and Desborough, after Cromwell had used many una- 
vailing arguments to persuade them to comply with his wishes for 
the crown, he condescended so low as to solicit them in these words: 
“ It is but a feather in a man’s cap; and therefore it is surprizing 
you will not please children, and let them enjoy their rattle.” 
Whitelock spoke his sentiments very freely on this subject; and 
the whole conversation between him and Cromwell, who had es- 
pecially sought it for the purpose of sounding him, is full of in- 


terest. 


« What,” says Cromwell, “ifa man should take upon him to be 
a king?’—*I think,” replies Whitelock, “that remedy would be 
worse than the disease.””—Cromwell, “ What do you apprehend 
would be the danger of taking this title?””—Whitelock, “ one of the 
main points of controversy betwixt us and our adversaries is, whe- 
ther the government of this nation shall be established in monarchy, 
or a free state or commonwealth; and most of our friends have en- 

ged with us upon the hopes of having it settled in a free state, 
and to effect that have undergone all their hazards and difficulties. 
Now if your Excellency shall take upon you the title of King, &c. 
the question will be no more whether our government shall be by 
a monarch or free state, but whether Cromwell or Stuart shall be 
king, and that which was universal will, by these means, become 
in effect a private controversy only.”—* In this case, those who 
are for a commonwealth, and they are a great and considerable 
party will desert you: your hands will be weakened, your interest 
straightened, and your cause in apparent danger to be ruined. I 
apprehend less envy, and danger and pomp, but not less power, and 
real opportunities of doing good, in your being General, than would 
be if you assumed the title of King.” 
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This language from Whitelock was particularly bold and manly, 
because he was not a republican himself, but on the contrary re- 
commends in this very conference that Cromwell should send to 
the King of Scots, and have a private treaty with him for the pur- 
pose of restoring in his person the monarchy, with such limits to 
its power “as will secure our spiritual and civil liberties, and the 
cause in which we are all engaged.” 

Cromwell, after an acknowledgment of the reasonableness of 
these arguments, said, “ We shall take a further time to discourse 
of it;”? and then, adds Whitelock, “ the General brake off, seeming 
by his countenance and carriage displeased with what had been 
said,” and from that time his carriage towards Whitelock was al- 
tered, although he never objected against him in any public meet- 
ing. Not long afterward, he found an occasion, by an honourable 
employment to send Whitelock out of the way; in order, as some 
of bis nearest relations, particularly his daughter Claypoole, con- 
fessed, that he, (Whitelock) might be no obstacle or impediment 
to his ambitious designs; “ as,”’ says he, “ may appear by the pro- 
cess of this story.”’ (P. 466.) 

In the second place as to the disposal of the protectorate, Crom- 
well appointed his son Richard to the succession on the evenin 
before his death, in direct opposition to the sentiment which he ha 
avowed to the first assembly of representatives that met after his 
usurpation. “So fully am | convinced,” said he on that occasion, 
“ of the injustice of hereditary government, that if you had offered 
me the whole instrument of government, with that one alteration in 
favour of my family, l should have refused the whole for the sake of 
that; and Ido not know, though you have begun with an unworth 
person, but hereafter the same method may be observed in the choice 
of magistrates as was among the children of Israel, who appointed 
those whohad been the most eminent in delivering them from their 
enemies abroad to govern them at home.” The hee of disobliging 
the leading officers of the army, says Mrs. Macauley, whose tur- 
bulence Cromwell had quieted with the hopes of succession, oc- 
casioned him to neglect the nomination of his son till his last mo- 
ments. Nay, the original instrument itself, by which Cromwell 
was invested with the supreme power of the state, contained a 
clause (the thirty-second) declaring the office of Protector elective, 
not hereditary, although he had afterwards obtained the privilege of 
appointing his successor.*—So much for his sincerity. 





* He violated another article of the instrument of government, namely 
the eighth, which declared “‘ that no parliament was to be adjourned, pro- 
rouged, or dissolved, during the space of five months from its first meeting 
without its own consent.” Cromwell’s first parliament met onthe 3d of 
September, 1654, and ‘‘the meek usurper, after an angry speech, dissolved 
them on the 22d of January following. This was the beginning of his ca- 
reer! and the close of it was qualis ab incepto. 
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The republicans, however, would never have supported Crom- 
well if he had not dissembled, and concealed from them the am- 
bitious views which he entertained. Injustice to him, also, the 
probability must be admitted that his ambition gradually expan- 
ded with his elevation; and that, in the first instance, he was rather 
the tool of them than they of him This is an observation made by 
Mrs. Macauley, a mates like Mrs. Hutchinson, and, like her, 
a bitter enemy to the usurpation of Cromwell. ‘The republicans 
took their rise about the beginning of the Long Parliament. Henry 
Martin was sent to the Tower for saying in the House “that it was 
better one family should be destroyed than many;” and on being 
ordered to explain what he meantby the expression “ one family,” 
he boldly answered “ The king and hischildren:”—Sir Henry Lud- 
low was reproved by the Speaker for saying that Charles was not 
worthy to be king of England;—and Chillingworth was also con- 
1 to the Tower for citing examples concerning the deposing 
of princes. 

(To be Continued.) 





Art. 1V. An Essay on the Instruction and Amusements of the 
Blind. With engravings. By Dr. Guillie, &c. &c, 8vo. 8s. 
Boards. Souter. 


The art of Instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb, by 
John Pauncefort Arrowsmith. Illustrated with Copper-plates, 
drawn and engraved by the Author’s Brother, an Artist born 
Deaf and Dumb. To which is annexed the Method of educating 
Mutes of a more mature Age, which has been practised with so 
much success on the Continent, by the Abbe de l’Epee. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Boards. London. 


Tuk first of these publications is a translation of a work in every 
respect interesting and valuable: its author’s situation, as director- 
general and principal physician to the Royal Institution for the 
Blind at Paris, having afforded him ample opportunities, which he 
has notneglected, of making observations on the manners and char- 
acter of the blind, on the employments most suitable for them to 
exercise, and on the best mode of communicating instruction to 
them. In the commencement of the Essay, we have considera- 
tions on the character of the blind; and the chapter devoted to an 
examination of their moral state appears to us curious and impor- 
tant. Wethink that the folllowing extract will not prove unac- 
ceptable to our readers: 


‘The want of sight not only deprives the blind of the sensations 
which that organ gives to those who have sight; but also extends 
its influence over all their thoughts, which it modifies and distorts; 
all their ideas, therefore, are false or contrary to the notions we 
have, because, as Condillac has well observed, coloured nature has 
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no existence for them; it is blindness which plunges them in the ig- 
norance in which they are of decorum, and which deprives them of 
the sentiment of social decencies. Modesty which is one of the 
graces of youth, is to them almost an imaginary being, though they 
have a sort of timidity, which, it is true, belongs perhaps rather to 
fear than shame, but which greatly augments their embarrassment 
in certain circumstances. 

‘Unfortunate in all their relations with other men, they are very 
imperfectly acquainted with those emotions which draw us to- 
wards each other, and decide our affections and attachments. Sen- 
sibility has not, for them, those charms which make us place it in 
the rank of the sweetest as well as the most amiable virtues. 
Unhappy creatures! their situation, which forces them to be on 
their guard against all the world, makes them often place in 
the same class their benefactors and their enemies; and without 
meaning it, perhaps, they appear ungrateful. It is these motives 
which make them form connections with the blind rather than 
with those who have sight, whom they consider as a different 
class of beings. Is it that they apprehend our inconstancy, or 
distrust our superiority, or else find more points of association 
among each other ? 

‘They will easily be excused, when we reflect on the num- 
ber of signs that are lost to him who is deprived of a Those 
external motions, which are painted so expressively on the 
countenance, that faithful Mirror of the soul, do not exist for them. 
They are continually, in their relations with other men, as one is 
with an individual whom one knows only by correspondence; we 
know perfectly well that he exists, but we cannot conceive how. 

‘If not very open-hearted, on the other hand, nature gives them 
an ample compensation by endowing them with a prodigious acti- 
vity of imagination and an insatiable desire of knowledge, which in 
them, isa substitute for many affections that they want, or at least 
for the expansion which such sentiments might have. ‘This state 
of their imagination banishes ennui, which is one of the least in- 
conveniencies of blindness; for we meet with very few blind cp 
sons who have not formed some sort of occupation for themselves 
and with complete success, 

‘Obliged to judge of men and things intrinsically, they must ne- 
cessarily obtain truer results than us; moreover, as I have repea- 
tedly said they see things in a more abstract manner than we, and 
in questions of pure speculation are less subject to be deceived; for 
abstraction consists in separating in thought the sensible quali- 
ties of bodies from each other, and error commonly springs from a 
defective separation. ‘They have no need, like us to guard them- 
selves against the illusions of the senses, since they cannot be se- 
duced by appearances: the charms of the countenance, the richness 
of clothes, the sumptuousness of apartments, the dignity of office, 
and the predjudices attached to birth, are nothing to them: it is 

VOL. Il——NO. 2. 15 
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the moral man they appreciate. How much more certain must 
their judgments be, in this respect, than ours ! 

‘A’ soft and sonorous voice is to them the symbol of beau- 
ty. They know pretty exactly, by the compass of the voice, what 
is the stature and size of the person who speaks, the largeness of 
the room they happen to be in, &c. But with what nicety of dis- 
cernment must these attentive observers judge, by this means, of 
the temper and of certain shades of character which escape us, be- 
cause we have not the same interest in remarking them? By a 
sort of anticipated intuition, they see the soul through its cover- 
ing.* 

oy here are, in fact, more relations than has hitherto been sup- 
posed between the divers degrees of the vocal organ and the dispo- 
sition. In this point of view, one might form a curious sg ga 
son between animals and man, by forming the first link of the 
chain by those savage beasts, the terror of the forest and continu- 
ing it down to those peaceable animals who are born in our en- 
closures to feed and clothe us. This study, very worthy of a phi, 
losopher, would lead I am persuaded, to some useful results. 

‘ The blind have been accused, in general, of atheism, very un- 
justly. Those who have advanced this strange assertion, were 
either not sincere, or had some interest in propagating an error 
which might prop up some others. Why give such an idea of those 
who have the greatest want of the consolations which religion 
showers on the unfortunate and unhappy ? Do they not know in 
part the works of the Creator? The taste of fruits, the sweetness 
of flowers, the song of birds, and the vicissitude of the seasons; 
must they not make them sensible of the existence of the admi- 
rable Architect of the universe P 

‘Nevertheless, I will not justify them entirely from the reproach 
of impiety, whichhas been made against them with some founda- 
tion. Iam more convinced than any body that that law, anterior 
to all sensible impressions, which God gave to man on drawing him 
out of nothing, is engraved in their hearts; but I am obliged to con- 
fess also, that they do not always follow the impulse of that inte- 
rior voice, which approves and consoles when we do good, and 
torments and gnaws when we do evil: conscience, in short, has not 
that influence over their actions which it has over ours. It is easy 
to deduce the consequences that flow from a similar state; and 
what may be their ideas on good and evil, and on the notions we 
have acquired. 

‘I have never known a blind atheist; but if we happened to meet 


** Sir John Fielding, a relation of the author of T’om Jones, who lived 
in our time, was blind; but this did not prevent him from filling with great 
distinction, the place of chief magistrate of the police-office, in London. He 
kept in his mind the description of many hundred thieves, and was never 
mistaken when they were brought before him.’ 
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with one so unfortunate as not to acknowledge the Creator in his 
works, we might repeat to him what Dr. Holmes formerly said to 
the celebrated Saunderson, who had expressed some doubts on 
this point: put your hand on yourself: the structure of your body 
will dissipate so gross an error. 

‘ Like us they wish for what is the most difficult to obtain. All 
blind people have a decidéd taste for independence and liberty 
Nothing, however, is more contrary to their real interest than the 
use of a thing which they could only abuse. The art of those, there- 
fore who are with them, consists less in satisfying them than in mak- 
ing them believe they are satisfied. By this means we avoid exasper- 
ating the natural defects they may have, all of which appertain 
more or less to their infirmity, which cannot be imputed to them 
as a crime. 

‘ Their self-love, which is the most prominent of all their de- 
fects, and, perhaps, the origin of all the others, is compensated by 
some valuable qualities; their invincible patience and extreme te- 
nacity in their enterprises render them capable of surmounting the 
greatest obstacles without ever being disheartened.” 


Part II contains short biographical notices of those blind per- 
sons who have distinguished themselves in the sciences and in the 
aris. This portion of the work contains some trifling errors, and 
does not exhibit any thing very novel.—Part the third developes 
the means adopted at the Royal Institution in Paris for the instruc- 
tion of the blind. The chapters relative to their reading, to their 
modes of printing for the blind, and to the books for their use, with 
those on the study of languages and mathematics, contain much 
information that well deserves the attention of all who are enga- 
ged in the education of these unfortunates. We cannot enter on 
any of these details, however because we wish to indulge ourselves 
with extracting a part of the chapter respecting the means of com- 
munication between the blind and the deaf and dumb; a subject 
which appears to us as interesting as it is singular. 


‘During the time,’ says Dr. Guillie, ‘ that the institutions of the 
blind and of the deaf and dumb were united in the convent, formerly 
of thé Celestines, the pupils of the two establishments, brought to- 
gether by their habitation, but separated by their infirmity, endea- 
voured to establish points of contact between each other. ‘The 
heads of the two houses, far from disapproving of this connection, 
favoured it; being convinced that it could not but be advantageous 
to creatures, whom a sort of confraternity of misfortune led to seek 
each other. 

‘ Both had already received some instruction; for I cannot im- 
agine what mode of communication could be established between 
the blind and the deaf and dumb, who had learnt nothing. ‘Their 
situation, | suppose, would be like that of a child without experi- 
ence, that must be shown every thing. I aim therefore going to 
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speak, not of the blind in a state of nature, but of the blind whe 
have been taught. 

‘When the blind had learnt that the deaf and dumb spoke to 
each other in the dark; by writing on their back, they conceived 
that this method might succeed also with them, as in fact it did. 
This new language soon became common to the two families; the 
deaf and dumb, who found it tiresome’ to have written on their 
back what they could see perfectly well, attempted to make the 
blind write in the air, as they do themselves: this means, which 
was as long as the former, appeared to them more uncertain, as 
the blind wrote ill in that way; they therefore preferred the 
characters the latter made use of; but as these characters cannot be 
easily transported, the dumb taught the blind their manual alpha- 
bet, and the one by sizht, and the other by touch, easily found by 
the inspection of their fingers, the letters that are formed by their 
different combinations. Nevertheless, this manual alphabet, only 
exhibiting words, slackened conversation amazingly. ‘They felt 
the want of a more rapid communication, and the blind learnt 
the theory of the signs of the deaf and dumb: each sign thus rep- 
resenting a thought, the communication was complete. This study 
was long and tedious, because it supposes a pretty complete know- 
ledge of grammar; but the wish to talk got the better of all these 
difficulties, and in a few months, the signs being perfectly well 
known, took place of ail the other means till then employed. The 
exchange between them was performed in the following manner : 

‘When the blind had to speak to the deaf and dumb, he made 
the representative signs of his ideas, and these signs more or less 
exactly made, transmitted to the deaf and dumb the idea of the 
blind.* When the deaf and dumb, in his turn, wished to make 
himself understood, he did it in two ways: he stood with his arms 
stretched out and motionless, before the blind person, who took 
hold of him a little above the wrists, and without squeezing them, 
follovved all the motions they made;or if it happened that the signs 
were not understood, the blind man put himself in the place of the 
deaf and dumb, who then took hold of his arms in the same man- 
ner, and moving them about ,as he would have done his own, before 
a person who could see, hefilled up the deficiencies of the first op- 
eration, and thus completed the series of ideas which he wished to 
communicate to his companion. 

‘But the degree of instruction of the scholars not being the 
same, they could not make use of the signs equally well; and sup- 
plied them by all the means which their inventive imagination 
could suggest. It was an extraordinary sight to behold a panto- 


‘>It is unnecessary to observe that the difficulty of these communica- 
tions is increased by the want of the signs of the physiognomy, and of a part 
of the gestures and motions of the body, which the blind man cannot ap- 
preciate, and of which he has not even an idea; for in speaking, the blind 
remain without motion and expression.’ 
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mime acted in the most profound silence by 150 children, anxious 
to understand each other, and not always succeeding; tired out 
with longand useless attempts, and often ending, like the builders 
of Babel, by separating withoutbeing able to understand each other; 
but at the same time not without having given reciprocal proofs of 
bad humor, by striking as the deaf do, or screaming like the blind.’ 


Mr. Arrowsmith’s volume consists of three separate treatises; one 
by himself on the instruction of the infant deaf and dumb, occupying 
90 pages; another by the Abbe del’Epee, on the method of educating 
mutes ofa more advanced age, 120 pages;and another by the same 
writer on the method of instructing the deaf and dumb to artculate, 
which fills 70 pages. ‘The last two were published so long ago as 
the year 1801: but, the impression having been exhausted, they 
are now re-published, by Mr. Arrowsmith on account of what he 
considers as their intrinsic value. His own work is principally 
grounded on the experience of hisbrother Mr. Thomas Arrowsmith; 
who was born deaf and dumb, and is now an artist, and whose por- 
trait drawn by himself, forms a frontispiece to the volume. Mr. 
Thomas Arrowsmith, in spite of his natural defect, was sent to a 
school in common with other children, where he learned to write; 
and he seems to have been early taught by his friends the mean- 
ing of words, by shewing to him the things signified. It is not 
expressly stated by whom he was initiated in grammar, which is 
a really difficult part of the instruction of the deaf and dumb: 
but we presume he was the pupil of the Abbe de |’Epee, from the 
terms in which that gentleman is mentioned. The mode of teach- 


ing the meaning of words is very clearly explained in the two sub- 
sequent passages: 


‘'To teach the deaf and dumb child (after he has become a little 
acquainted with the letters) the names of things which can be shown 
to him by means of the alphabetical counters, place the letters 
TABLE, and point to the table, letting them remain, for some 
time, desiring the child to find the letters and point them out to 
you in the book; which if he does, it will prove he knows them. 
Then desire him to notice and recollect the letters forming the 
word, which may be done by a sign, putting your finger to your 
forehead, the seat of remembrance, which the child will compre- 
hend as a token for him to reeollect the letters, and what they 
represent, when he is questioned at some future period as to the 
name, by showing him the table without the letters. When you 
have placed the letters TABLE, as above, desire the child to place 
the small t a b | e, which will greatly assist his memory, and when 
he has done this, hustle the counters together, and desire him to 
find and place the letters as you did, until he is correct; and be 
sure to encourage him for his assiduity and attention. The child 
will be pleased, both at home and at school, with every addition- 
al information; and his school-fellows will be equally oes and 
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happy to render him every assistance in their power, and in many 
instances will do so better than the master or mistress. The table 
being made of wood, he can see the substance and quality of it as well 
as any child, but still he is at a loss to know their names; and so 
would you if you had hot been told. The table being made of ma- 
hogany, and the child seeing that the chairs and chest of drawers 
are of the same substance and quality, it is very natural for the 
child to point to them for further information, not knowing but 
they are also called tables; the child is then toll their names, in 
the same manner, with the counters, as the word table, and by the 
same means the child may be taught to know a deal table from 
any other, and in like manner, the name, quality, and use of every 
thing he can see, before he can write or has learned the manual 
alphabet. Suppose something was shown to you which you had 
never seen before, what would be the first question you would 
ask P Why, the name of it, no doubt. In the same manner is the 
curiosity of the deaf and dumb led, when they know the name of 
one thing, to inquire the name of every thing they can see; and 
this curiosity or desire of knowledge is innate with us all, more 
or less. 

‘The recollection of things is much easier than that of words, 
even to us who can hear; consequently as a deaf and dumb child 
advances in his learning, if you can explain to him the meaning 
of any thing by a sign, he will remember it better than by words; 
for instance, suppose a person called upon you whose name was 
Wood, and the child asked you the person’s name, if you pointed 
to a piece of wood, he would instantly understand his name was 
formed by the same letters, and write it down Wood. The same 
ifa person called of the name of Stone; by showing the child a 
stone he would comprehend the meaning, and never forget the 
person’s name. When such names occur, the child wiil often 
make some pleasant remark on them, by explaining to you, that 
with stone you may build a house, and mend the roads; and with 
wood you may make a fire. By this means he exercises his facul- 
ties, and if he forgets to make any remark on a similar word, you 
can do it for him; by comparing one word with another, he will 
discover the different sense and meaning, which a word formed 
with the same letters may express. 

‘Many useful words may be taught the child at this early age 
by signs, that you cannot do by means of figures; such as yes, no, good, 
bad, rich, poor, go, come, right, wrong, up, down, white, black, or 
any colour, walk, ride, run, trot, gallop, quick, slow, tall, short, 
stand, sit, kneel, eat, drink, sleep, rise, fall, sheat, cold, 
little, great, much, more, what, which, who, this, that, I, you, him, 
her, they, &c.s all which, and many others, are to be explained, as 
will be found in the Abbe de l’Epee’s Instructions, by natural signs, 
which the sense of any person will dictate.’ 

‘Having the deaf child before you, and the book with the al- 
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phabet in your hand, point to the letter C, and desire, by a sign, 
the child, to find and bring you the counter with C up- 
on it; the child obeys you. In the same manner you proceed for 
AandT. The three letters being put close together, you have a 
word before you, which is easy to be explained by showing the 
child the oat, an animal which children are in general fond of play- 
ing with, anda word, in consequence of its shortness, easy to be re- 
membered. Then desire the child to bring you the letters CAN; 
in the same manner then the letters EAT, and the letters MEAT. 
Here the child has four words before him, one of which he knows 
the meaning of; the other three he does not. The child looks a- 
bout for me Td: ad, while you get a bit of meat; the instant the 
child sees the meat, which the child knows by sight, and the use 
of as well as any child, the name of which you can explain by show- 
ing him the letters and the meat, he naturally expects you are go- 
ing to give it to the cat;then point to the cat and to your mouth at 
the same time, making yourjaws to moveas in theact of mastication, 
then by pointing to the word EAT, and the motion of the jaws, 
the word eat is fully explained. 

‘You see the necessity of proceeding in the most plain and 
simple method, de mest much on the most se pee 
signs and gestures, suitable to the capacity of the learner, for a me- 
dium of communication. There is still another word for the child 
to learn, much more difficult than the others. A verb is always dif- 
ficult to teach and explain, particularly when the child is so very 

oung. 
sa Give the meat to the cat and when it is eating it, point to the 
words CAT CAN, laying a stress upon the word can, and show- 
ing the child that the cat can eat; but if the child does not cor- 
rectly understand at first the meaning of the word can, he will 
soon find the difference between can and cannot. 

For the next lesson, then desire the child to bring you the let- 
ters DOG, another animal which a child is fond of; you show the child 
the dog, and he will instantly comprehend the meaning of the word. 
Muzzle the dog and get some meat; then desire the child to give you 
the letters CANNOT EAT MEAT, and by laying the meatdown, 
the child will perceive the dog does not do as the cat did, which will 
tend to explain more fully the word can, when at the same time 
it explains to the child the word cannot; and by unmuzzling the 
dog, the child will see him eat, which explains that the dog can 
eat meatas wellasthecat. But should not the child understand cor- 
rectly the meaning of the word can, do not trouble him too much 
at first withanexplanation. He has done well, if he understands 
the words cat, eat meat; dog, eat meat. In the same manner, you 
may teach the child, I eat meat, you eat pye; they eat fish, or any 
thing else you please; and thus imperceptibly lead him to a know- 
ledge of nouns, pronouns, verbs, &c. before he can write; so that 
when he goes to school for that purpose, and to learn grammar, he 
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will be me to learn the different parts of speech as well as 
any other child, and with equal ease. The child will be so much 
entertained with those kessons, that instead of considering learning 
a labour, he will fly to his book with the greatest pleasure and a- 
vidity; and you will be astonished to see the rapid progress he will 
make at so early an age.? 


A letter written by Mr. Chippendale, of Winwick, gives a curi- 
ous account of Mr. Thomas Arrowsmith’s sensibility to music 
through the medium of the touch. 


‘Some years back, probably five or six, a young gentleman of 
the name of Arrowsmith, a member of the Royal Academy at So- 
merset-House, of what degree I cannot remember, came down in- 
to this country, and resided some months in Warrington, in the 
exercise of his profession as a miniature and portrait painter. He 
was quite deaf, so as to be entirely dumb. He had been taught 
to write, and wrote an elegant hand, in which he was enabled to 
express his own ideas with facility; he was also able to read 
and understand the ideas of others expressed in writing. It will 
scarcely be credited, that a person thus circumstanced should be 
fond ne tan but this was the fact in the case of Mr. Arrowsmith. 
He was at a gentleman’s glee club, of which I was president at 
that time, and as the glees were sung, he would place himself near 
some articles of wooden furniture, or a partition, door, or window- 
shutter, and would fix the extreme end of his finger nails, which 
he kept rather long, upon the edge of the wood or some projecting 
part of it, and there remain, until the piece under performance 
was finished, all the while expressing, by the most significant ges- 
tures, the pleasure he experienced from his perception of the mu- 
sical sounds. He was not so much pleased with a solo, as with a 
pretty full clash of harmony; and if the music was not very good, 
or, | should rather say, if it was not correctly executed, he would 
show no sensation of pleasure. But the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in this case is, that he was most evidently delighted 
with those passages in which the composer displayed his science 
in modulating his different keys. When such passages happened 
to be executed with precision, he could scarcely repress the emo- 
tions of pleasure he received within any bounds; for the delight he 
evinced seemed to border on ecstasy. 

««This was expressed most remarkably at our club when the 
glee was sung, with which we often conclude: it is by Stevens, and 
begins with the works, ‘ Ye spotted snakes,’ &c. from Shaks- 
peare’s Midsummer’s Night Dream. In the 2d stanza, on the 
words, ‘Weaving spiders come not here,’ &c. there is some mod- 
ulation of the kind above alluded to; and here Mr. Arrowsmith 
would be in raptures, such as would not be exceeded by one who 
was in immediate possession of the sense of hearing. 

‘ «These facts are very extraordinary ones; and that they are 
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tacts can be proved by the evidence of six or eight gentlemen who 
were present, and by turns, observed him accurately.” 


On account of the advantages derived from competition, Mr. 
Arrowsmith argues in favour of educating children with such a 
natural defect in common with other children, and speaks with 
too much asperity of institutions for the separate education of the 
deaf and dumb. That such persons may be advantageously taught 
writing at a common school, we think, is probable, and it is desi- 
rable that they should occasionally mix in the studies as well as 
the exercises of other children: but we apprehend that it will al- 
ways be necessary for them to have much taught by a system and 
discipline exclusively appropriated to themselves. 

Of the Abbe de |’Epee’s writings, a judgment has already been 
pronounced by us and by the public. We are sorry that Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith has reprinted the work on articulation, as we are satis- 
fied that intelligence canbe imparted to the deaf and dumb, and they 
may be instructed how to communicate their thoughts to others, 
much better without any such medium. It is a painful process to 
them; and, when they have acquired such articulation as can be 
taught them, it is also most painful either for their friends or for 
strangers to listen to them. 

We cannot dismiss these two volumes without observing that 
well conducted institutions for the relief of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and the insane, produce good almost without any mixture 
of evil. The sufferings of the individuals themselves are, as far 
as may be, mitigated; where capacity has been given, their talents 
are drawn out; and, as long as any sensibility remains, their be- 
nevolent affections must be exercised and improved. The science 
of medicine, and the studies of human nature and the human mind, 
are also materially advanced; and above all, the charity of the 
community has an opportunity of exercising itself, without bein 
confronted by those objections which are advanced against other 
institutions, from the tendency to increase the ills of an exces- 
sive population, or to promote pauperism and the sense of depen- 
dence. Every accession to our knowledge, concerning the mode 
of treatment most conducive to the comfort or improvement of 
— so afflicted, cannot but be hailed with gratitude by the 

umane; and those, especially, who have observed by what gradu- 
al steps all sound knowledge is advanced, will be best able to ap- 
preciate details of processes and results of experiments which to 
a superficial observer may appear either obvious or insignificant. 





Arr. V.—Recollections of the National Road over the Alleghany 
Mountains, extending from Cumberland, on the Potomac, 
to Wheeling, on the Ohio. By a late traveller in the west. 


Tue town of Cumberland, better known in colonial history as 


Fort Cumberland, (for this was a frontier town in the old French 
VOL. IL-=NO. 2. 16 
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war, and received its name from the then popular Duke of Cum- 
berland, the favorite son of George II.) is situated at the foot of 
the Alleghany Mountains; which here consist of five or six dis- 
tinct ridges, extending over a space of fifty or sixty miles; and 
covered, to their very summits, with a strong growth of timber, 
mostly precluding the sight of every other object, but the majes- 
tic road, which seems to stretch across an interminable wilder- 
ness, with the stride ofa giant, in all the solemnity of silence and 
solitude. 

Immediately after crossing Will’s creek, a trifling current, but 
celebrated as (the then) Colonel Washington’s point of departure, 
on his first expedition to Fort Du Quesne, you ascend for a mile 
or two by a winding route, carried round the southern peak of the 
Cumberland range, from which you have a fine view, on the left, 
of an amphitheatre of hills;in the area of which may be traced 
the obstructed stream of the Potomac, running round to seek an 
outlet at the natural breach in the ridge, which permits the junc- 
tion of the two branches, at the Cumberland fork. A short des- 
cent, on the opposite side, leads the National Road to the foot of 
that ridge of the Alleghanies, which is distinguished on the spot, 
by the appropriate name of the Big Savage. Here commences an 
ascent of about nine miles, with little intermission, until the trav- 
eller arrives at a small settlement called Frost Town, at such a 
frigid elevation that frost takes place there, occasionally, in every 
month of the year, and fires are often wanted at night, in the mid- 
dle of summer. We changed horses here about day break on the 
15th of July, and a comfortable fire was blazing in the chimney. 

The descent from this peak, on the western side, is rendered 
gradual, and easy, by a tributary swell called the Little Savage, 
after descending which this fine road takes a direct course for 
many miles, showing at a distance like a garden walk, struck by 
a line across the progressive elevations vf that called the Dividing 
Ridge, which at length separates the eastern from the western wa- 
ters; though its gradual predominance over parallel heights is not 
marked to the eye by any observable variation in the scale of the 
road; which seems to pursue an interminable course, sixty feet in 
width, one half of which is paved, leaving a summer track on ei- 
ther side, of about fifteen feet, from which the woods have been 
cut away for twenty feet more; thus forming a superb avenue of 
a hundred feet in width, bordered by primeval forests, of gigan- 
tic growth, 

Hitherto the continuous woods, rarely interrupted by any other 
objects than log huts, and zig-zag patches of cultivation, have 
been mostly deciduous, consisting of chesnut, locust, maple, elm, 
ash, and the variegated tribes of oak: but now you traverse here 
and there majestic groves of pine, their tall shafts rising as strait 
as artificial columns, without the incumbrance of a limb, to the 
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height of sixty or seventy feet, and forming natural porticos or 
colonnades of infinite beauty and grandeur. 

No notice has been taken of the bridges, wing walls, &c., on this 
part of the route, though they are numerous and well placed where- 
ver they were required by the inequalities of the track; because 
most of them are already in a state of shameful dilapidation, 
partly from the badness of the mortar, with which they have been 
cemented; and partly from the mischievous activity of a certain 
class of passengers, who amuse themselves at the expense of the 
public, by throwing the upper stones into the adjacent preci- 
pices. 

On descending to the western foot of this beautiful tract of 
road, throughout the whole of which the angle of elevation does 
not exceed five degrees, you pass two or three romantic bridges, 
atshort intervals. ‘They are still, like those before mentioned, to- 
tally devoid of artificial ornament, showing nothing from the road 
but low walls, overhanging dark precipices: yet they are striking- 
ly picturesque as artificial objects, rohecting chequered light un- 

er the deep shade of the spruce pines, which tower over the sub- 
jacent swamps, and relieve the eye of the traveller with a change 
of verdure, and fresh objects of admiration. The massy trunks, 
and swinging branches, of these sons of the forest, tattered by a 
thousand storms, having been no way contracted in their dimen- 
sions, by scantiness of nutriment, the soil upon these mountains 
being generally rich, black, and deep, at the greatest elevations, 
in consequence of the parallel clearings on the road side, are al- 
ready almost obliterated by a rapid growth of young oaks, ches- 
nuts, locusts, &c., whose luxuriant foliage aftords a continual 
treat to the eye. 

Having thus imperceptibly ascended the main ridge, or most 
elevated summit of the Alleghany, in this direction, and descend- 
ed again, at ease, for some miles, amid the shifting scenery of 
rocks, in aaa variety of form, or stratification, as exposed to 
view, by the deep cuts of the road, into the swelling sides of the 
hills, or athwart their rounded summits, we aire at the first 
bridge on the route, which is worth mentioning, as a piece of ar- 
chitecture. It is said to have cost the United States $20,000, 
though it consists of but a single arch. It is thrown over a branch 
of the Youghiogany, where the banks are high; and when the trav- 
eller reaches the center of the bridge he finds himself at an ele- 
vation of sixty feet above the stony bed of the river, or rather 
darksome torrent, which here washes the foot of the Negro Moun- 
tain—a gloomy pass, so called, itis presumed from the deep shades 
of the pines and firs with which it is exclusively covered. 
These thick groves being totally impervious to the beams of the 
sun keep the ground beneath them perpetually moist and drip- 
ping; and by preventing the growth of underwood permit one to 
penetrate athwart innumerable stems the darkness visible by 
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which he is surrounded, and which naturally suggests alarming 
apprehensions, in a spot so solitary and sequestered. 

Emerging from this gloomy tract we gladly rose, and again des- 
cended, by repeated stages, that called the Winding Ridge, from 
the summit of which we were gratified with a boundless prospect 
of woods and mountains—lifting their green heads to the western 
sky.* 

On descending this ridge we crossed the dividing line between 
the two states of Maryland and Pennsylvania, which though it 
was marked but a few years since, by clearing away the trees te 
a certain width, is now again become almost imperceptible from 
the rapid growth of underwood, in this genial climate; but a dif- 
ference is readily perceived in the adjacent improvements, cor- 
responding with the amelioration in the state of society accompa- 
nying the gradual abolition of slavery, which was so wisely, as 
well as humanely, provided for in Pennsylvania, by the prospec- 
tive law of 1780. Well-cleared fields, and houses neatly built 
mark the change to the least observant eye, and utter more than 
volumes of declamation upon the impolicy of domestic slavery. 

The lowest turn of the winding ridge leads round the brow of 
a projecting knoll into a beautiful little valley between three pre- 
cipitous hills, from which it makes its circuitous way toward the 
Monongahela, the principal stream of the Youghiogany, over which 
the National Road is carried by a fine bridge, which is said to 
have cost about $50,000. It is the finest bridge upon this road, 
and probably the largest stone bridge in the United States. It 
springs lightly and gracefully from the high bank, upon which a 
village of twenty houses, called Smithfield, has grown up within 
four or five years, forming an easy descent of three hundred feet 
to the opposite flat or bottom, over three majestic arches of nine- 
ty, seventy-five, and sixty feet span, in the order in which they 
are narrated—not as usucl with the widest arch in the middle— 
thus judiciously sacrificing beauty, or rather perhaps uniformity, 
to convenience. For this bridge is eminently beautiful and _ pic- 
turesque as seen in connexion with a conical mountain, which ri- 
ses over it to a height of several hundred feet, clad in the richest 
verdure; whilst the rippling stream, occupying only the widest 
opening, except in time of freshets, ranges along the base of ano- 
ther precipitous height, down the side of which you may trace the 
almost perpendicular course of heavy timber, which is shot over 





* In the bosom of this ridge, about fifteen feet within the surface, 
were found some curious reliques of the former world. Among them 
were two considerable fragments of impressions from unknown vegeta- 
bles; one of them has the appearance of having been long water-worn, 
the other is now as sharpas if it had been cut but yesterday with the 
finest instrument of art These interesting objects were presented by 
the superinteadant of the road to the museum at Baltimore. 
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the hill top, and descends with such force as sometimes shivers 
the stoutest logs, and often plants them many feet deep in the bed 
of the creek. 

There is coal found in an adjacent bank, and I picked up one of 
the exact size and shape of an ostrich’s egg, composed of finer 
pebbles, so perfectly consolidated together that when broken the 
component parts made but one fracture, without crumbling. This 
kind of grit-stone it seems is found in large masses upon the ad- 
jacent heights, and has been used for mill stones instead of the 
French burrs, which were formerly transported at great expense 
across the mountains as far as Pittsburgh. 

Wolves and bears still infest the re eee rage mee and it 
was but a few days before we passed through this Alpine village, 
that a panther had been shot for which a neighbouring hunter had 
received the government reward of ten or twelve dollars a head. 

A few miles beyond this village, upon the ascent of the Laurel 
hill, a little to the left of the present road, may still be traced, al- 
though now covered with trees and underwood, the irregular out- 
lines of Fort Necessity, where Washington, then at the head of a 
single regiment, encamped on his way to the Ohio. It covered 
three quarters of an acre—included a natural spring—and at this 
time displays nothing more prominent than that — embank- 
ment which afterwards protected the fiying remnant of a British 
army retreating from the fatal field of Monongahela. 

To be Continued. A. 





Art. VI— Description of an Indian Mound, in the State of 
Ohio, which has not been heretofore described in print. Ina 
letter from Joseph Sansom, Esq. to Chief Justice Tilghman. 


Apour ten miles from the town of Newark, in the State of Ohio, 
upon the head waters of the river Scioto, is a regular mound of 
stone, which has not been hitherto noticed in print, as far as I 
know. It may be referred, with probability, to the same period of 
aboriginal polity, and comparative civilization, which cannot be 
satisfactorily applied to the rude ancestors of the present race of 
Indians, inhabiting the actual territory of the United States of 
America. 

This immense pile of stone, the construction of which (like that 
of Egyptian Pyramids) must have commanded the labour of a nu- 
merous people, under the control of an absolute chieftain, very 
different from the lax authority, and parental domination of the 
native Sachems of the present race, is not less than two hundred 
feet diameter, and may be little short of fifty in height. The large 
and massy stones, with which it is composed, though without the 
use of cement, are artificially, as well as laboriously, put together, 
as appears on examining the sides of a circular aperture, which 
has been made for discovery, in the centre of a flat space of twen- 
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ty or thirty feet diameter, on the summit of the mound. And the 
stones which form the outer coat of the semi-globular cone appear 
to have been originally matched or jointed, with their flattest sides 
outward, for the purpose of forming a regular swell, which might 
be ascended on all sides, without difficulty or danger; though they 
have since been much broken up and displaced, by soci or 
design. 

The interstices between the angles of the stones having admit- 
ted, in the lapse of ages, of soil enough to support a scanty growth 
of slender starvirg trees, and where the mound rises conically 
from the suriace of a hard stony knoll, a coat of fine peat or 
turf, has formed a sort of matted appendage to the monument, 
which with the gray moss that has gathered on the parts, which 
have never been disturbed, give to this unique object a most in- 
teresting air of antiquity. 7 

The stony and barren tract on which it stands, scarcely admit- 
ting the growth of trees, even under our vernal sun, and exhibit- 
ing no remains of contemporaneous occupation, was probably a 
place of occasional resort, allotted for the assembling of public 
councils. Perhaps it might have been intended to perpetuate the 
memory of some national era, as no bones have been found to in- 
dicate a burying place. 

This venerable mound being by far the noblest monument of anti- 
quity now extant in North America, not excepting the Mexican 
Empire, it is devoutly to be hoped that Congress, will forbid the con- 
tractors for the continuation of the national turnpike, which will run 
within a few miles of it, from making use of its materials for paving 
stones, which may easily be found elsewhere; leaving this magnifi- 
cent proof of aboriginal skill and application, for the contempla- 
tion of the latest posterity. 





Art. VII.—Letters from the South of France. Written by an 
American gentleman, in 1819. 


My Dear H. 

‘Tne southern section of this delightful country, presents so 
many interesting objects to the traveller, that I doubt my ability 
to discharge the engagement made you, to write an account of 
every thing worthy of observation. The journals of tourists are, I 
think, too often occupied with descriptions of places of great ce- 
lebrity, and thus it may often happen that we shall become fami- 
liar with almost every street and edifice of London, Paris, or Rome, 
whilst half an empire remains unnoticed. 

Perhaps no other country presents those rare monuments of 
Roman grandeur, skill and superiority in such excellent preser- 
vation as the south of France. This, for the most part, may be at- 
tributed to the serenity of a climate free from those sudden vicis- 
situdes which in many parts of the world soon reduce the most 
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firm and stately piles to ruins, and the absence of such awful con- 
vulsious of nature as in other places have not only dilapidated edi- 
fices, but overwhelmed and swallowed up whole cities. 

In my notice of places, I shall observe no regular order, but 
rove in a desultory way as inclination prompts. The first place 
to which I shall call your attention, is the town of St. Remy, plea- 
santly situated in Provence. Besides many recollections of an 
interesting nature connected with its ancient and modern histo- 
ry, it presents us with two of the most beautiful antiquities to be 
found in Europe. They consist of a triumphal Arch and Mauso- 
leum. ‘The first of these was erected by the victorious Romans in 
honour of their general Caius Marius, near the spot where he over- 
came the combined forces of the Teutones and Ambrones, in the 
year A, C. 101. History informs us that upon this occasion 200,000 
of the allies were slain on the field of battle, and 90,000 made 
captives; a slaughter, which, en the results of modern 
warfare, seems almost incredible. otwithstanding the shocking 
purpose to which gunpowder is principally applied, is not the world 
under great obligations to its inventor for a discovery which has 
contributed in no smalll degree to equalize power, curb oppression, 
and to render such awful instances of destruction as the one just 
mentioned not only rare but unknown in modern times? 

The site of these monuments is rather less than a mile from St. 
Remy. ‘The Triumphal Arch presents itself first, having upon 
each of its sides two fluted columns with groups of figures repre- 
senting captives. It has suffered some dilapidation, several of its 
statues and ornaments being broken. Enough, however, still re- 
mains to excite admiration, and indeed a superficial observer 
would scarcely note its imperfections. , 

But the Mausoleum which stands a few rods from the Trium- 
om Arch, and is considered one of the finest specimens of the 

ind either in France or Italy, soon draws the attention of the vi- 
sitor. The height of this superb monument is between fifty and 
sixty feet. It is in a state of complete preservation, and the just 
proportions and disposition of its three parts placed one above the 
other, produces an admirable effect, announcing to moderns the 
superiority of ancient architecture. 

The basis or first division consists of large hewn stones, and 
— a square of smaller dimensions surrounded on its four 
sides by cornice which inclose basso relievo, the figures of which 
are as large as life. The scenes represented are all martial. On 
the north side is a combat of cavalry; on the west an engagement 
of infantry; on the south the field of battle after an action; and on 
the east, the triumph of the conquerors, 

The second division supported by the first, has two arches run- 
ning through the monument, embellished at each of the four cor- 
ners by handsome fluted columns with Corinthian capitals. Over 
these arches there is a fine cornice running round, together with 
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much well executed ornamental work. The following inscription 
is still legible on one side. 


SEX. L. M. IVLIEI. C. F. PARENTIBVS SVEIS. 


Dedicated by Sextus, Lucius, and Marcus, sons of Caius Julicius 
to their parents. 

This structure is surmounted by an arched dome or rotunda, 
composed of ten Corinthian columns resting upon a circular base 
and supporting a circular entablature. These columns enclose 
two statues, which some suppose are those of Caius Marius and 
his colleague Luctatius Catulns. 

The architectural beauties of these vestiges are alone sufficient 
to excite a degree of enthusiasm in the admirers of the arts. But 
when to these feelings are added those which spring from a vene- 
ration for antiquity with all the noble associations which crowd 
the mind, as it glances over the page of history, the effect is dou- 
bly impressive, for— 





‘* There is given 
Unto the things ofearth, which time hath bent 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his sithe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp and wait ‘till ages are its dower.” 
St. Remy is also famous as the birth-place of the celebrated astro- 
loger, Nostrodamus, who was besides an eminent physician, born 
in the first years of the sixteenth century. In 1558 he published 
his Predictions, with a dedication to Francis I. That king 
dying the following year of a wound, which he received at a tour. 
nament (when the lance of his adversary Montgomery pierced 
through the golden vizor and entered his eye) the book of our pro- 
phet was immediately consulted; and in the 35th quatrain of the 
first century, this unfortunate event was found in these lines. 
Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera 
En champ bellique par singulier duel, 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crevera, 
Deux plaies une puis mourrir, mort cruelle. 


Such a remarkable prediction gave wings to his fame, and he 
was shortly afterwards honoured with the visits of many sover- 
eigns from different countries, all eager to look into futurity. But 
these honours had a short date, for the prophet himself paid the 
debt of nature not long afterwards, in the year 1566. 

When we withdraw our attention from particular objects, and 
take a survey of what surrounds us, we find a country which both 
in its landscape and productions affords a striking contrast with 
our own. ‘The principal features are made up of extensive plains 
bounded by barren mountains, whilst vineyards and a luxuriant 
crowth of the mulberry, fig and olive, constitute the detail. No 
fences, hedges or w oods obstruct the view. The country-houses 
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are usually at a distance from the road side, and collected to- 
gether in hamlets, a custom which has most probably had its ori- 
gin from the wars of rapine and cruelty, which have so frequently 
desolated this beautiful and fruitful country, both in ancient and 
modern days. On the uncultivated heaths and commons, large flocks 
are to be seen grazing, guarded by shepherds whose costume and 


general appearance bring to mind the pastoral descriptions of the’ 


poets. They were always accompanied by their dogs—those beau- 
tiful and faithful animals, which, besides solacing their solitude, 
contribute to lessen the labour imposed upon them. Crops of 
grain are only to be seen growing in low and moist situations. 
One is particularly struck with the vast number of mulberry trees 
which shade the country, and are often cultivated in alternate 
rows with the olive and the vine, the whole affording a succession 
ef crops so different from the staple products of the American soil, 
that it is difficult for our countrymen to appreciate their value. 
The ordinary size of the mulberry is about that of a half grown 
apple-tree to which it bears some resemblance, probably from its 
being — in regular rows similar to orchards. The trunk ap- 
pears large in proportion to the boughs, which are not suffered to 
expand as inclined by nature, but are so trimmed as to make them 
bushy, and thereby increase their foliage. Those who make it a 
penneune business to keep the silk worms, purchase the mulberry 
eaves for their support from the neighbouring farmers at a cer- 
tain price for each tree. The raw silk finds a ready market in 
the nearest manufacturing towns. 

As every thing relative to the history of this beautiful and im- 
portant article of dress is interesting, I shall perhaps be excused 
for devoting a few lines to the subject. 

In the management of silk worms, the eggs of these insects are 
hatched in boxes, from whence they are removed to hurdle shelves 
eonstructed for their residence. The worm soon undergoes se- 
veral changes in shape and colour, and at last ends its metamor- 
phosis by retiring into its silken cell which it manufactures with 
a skill and beauty truly admirable. Having remained in its ball 
or cone for two or three weeks, it pierces the smallest end, for- 
cing its way out under the new form of a butterfly. Few how- 
ever are reserved for so long a life, as the moisture which escapes 
from the insect soon after its last transformation, is found to soil 
and injure the silk. To prevent this evil the cones are exposed to 
a sufficient degree of heat to destroy the life of the fly. Enough 
are however always preserved to keep up the stock, and as each 
will lay 5 or 600 eggs, a small number is sufficient for this pur- 
pose. 

The worms are supplied with fresh leaves every day, and qpnnt 
care is taken to keep their apartments clean, and well aired, as 
their health, growth and welfare depend greatly upon these pre- 
cautions. The leaves intended for the future support of these in» 
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sects are gathered from the trees in dry weather, and retain their 
freshness a long time by being well protected from moisture. 

Silk, though well known, was not manufactured in Europe be- 
fore the decline of the Roman empire, and the luxurious Romans 
were indebted for this very costly article, to the caravan mer- 
chants who traded with the Chinese, by traversing the long and 
dangerous paths and defiles which led over the deserts and moun- 
tains of Arabia. During the reign of Justinian, the insects which 
produce it were first introduced into the west. ‘I'wo Persian 
monks who had found their way to the Chinese empire as mis- 
sioniries, suffered their religious zeal to be relaxed by cupidity, 
and upon a promise of a high reward from that emperor, succeed- 
ed in transporting the eggs of the insect from China to the west. 
The monks eluded the penetrating vigilance of the Chinese, by 
concealing the eggs in hollow bamboos. Such was at that time 
the high estimation in which this strange people held the manage- 
ment of silk worms that they considered the business of nursing 
them an occupation superior to all others and proper for their 
queens. 

The olive tree which produces such an agreeable condiment is 
a small and bushy evergreen. ‘The fruit, when ripe, is black, but 
those that are pickled are gathered green, and have their bitter- 
ness extracted by an alkaline solution in which they are steeped. 

In my next letter you will perhaps have some account of the 
interesting antiquities of Nismes, a place which abounds with some 
of the noblest specimens of art. In the meantime recommending 
myself to your kind preposessions, I remain, 

Yours, 








Arr. VIII.—History of Europe, from the Treaty of Parisin 1815. 
Continued from page 498. 


Cuapr. Il—netanp. Distresses of the Country—Hiots in the 
Counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, and Stafford.—Meetings at 
Spafields, and disturbanees in the Metropolis —Orator Hunt.--- 
Marriage of the Princess Charlotte of Wales and Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Cobourg Saalfield.---Death of Mr. Sheridan. 


In the speech at the commencement of the session of Parlia- 
ment, the regent congratulated himself and the two Houses on the 
prosperous condition of the nation. In regard to a very great 
part of the nation, however, it was early suspected, and it soon 
became quite evident, that these congratulations were at the best 
somewhat premature. To so great an extent indeed did this im- 
pression gain ground, that both within Parliament and without it 
a very considerable share of the public attention was ere long di- 
rected to the causes out of which the acknowledged distresses of 
the agricultural part of the nation had arisen, and to the remedies, 
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by which, in the opinion of various speculators, they might most 
robably be cured. 

The extent of these distresses was exhibited to the House in such 
an alarming point of view, that no attempt was made to infuse 
the spirit of party zeal into the discussion of the subject. The 
business of the committee which was appointed was gone about in 
the calm manner of a merely scientific society, all men appearing 
to bring to the investigation minds influenced by no motives ex- 
cept those of the purest and most honourable nature; nor is it to 
be doubted that this circumstance alone was of considerable effi- 
cacy in soothing the spirits of those whose sufferings might have 
been, not unnaturally, expected to render them irritable. 

These distresses although they were brought much too early 
under the consideration of parliament, were not in fact greater 
than the distresses of other parts of the empire wherein agricul- 
ture had never formed the chief object of attention—among the 
silk manufacturers, for instance in Spitalfields, and the iron and 
coal workers of Staffordshire and Wales. The distress was a 
very general one; and wherever it appeared, among labourers of 
the ground or manufacturers, it is certain that it had originated in 
the operation of the same general causes. These causes, however 
their minutiee might be disputed, bore all of them no indistinct re- 
ference to the highly artificial state wherein the empire and all its 
concerns had been placed by the unexampled length and pertina- 
city of the war in which it had been engaged. The suffermgs of 
the agricultural and commercial classes were connected with each 
other in their origin, and they acted reciprocally so as to increase 
each other in the sequel. The more immediate causes of all may 
be considered as having arisen from changes thus produced in 
the exports, the imports, and the home demands of commerce, in 
consequence of the alteration which took place in the system of 
the empire, and of the continental nations, by reason of the down- 
fal of the power of France. 

During the continuance of the last war, many things had con- 
spired to stimulate to the highest extent the exertions of every 
class of the people of England. Cut off by the decrees of Buona- 
parte from direct intercourse with some of the richest countries 
in Europe, the policy which England had adopted in revenge of 
this exclusion, had greatly increased the action of those many cir- 
cumstances which naturally tended towards rendering her the 
great or rather sole entrepot of the commerce of the world. In 
her the whole of that colonial trade which had formerly been suf- 
ficient to enrich, not her alone, but France and Holland also, had 
now centered. The inventive zeal of her manufacturers had gone 
on from year to year augmenting and improving branches of indus- 
try, in which even before, she had been without a rival. ‘The in- 
crease of manufacturers had been attended with a perpetual in- 
crease in the demand for agricultural produce, and the events of 
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the two years of sane (as they were called) lent an additional 
spring to the motions of those whose business it was to meet this 
demand. ‘The increase which took place in the agricultural im- 
a Paper of the island, was such as had never before been equal- 
ed in any similar period of time. Invention followed invention, 
for economizing labour, and increasing production, till throughout 
no inconsiderable part of the whole empire the face of the country 
was entirely changed. 

As the year advanced, the inclemency of the weather was 
such, that the fears of the corn-growers lest they should be ruined 
by the continuance of a too great abundance in the market, were 
very soon lost altogether in the fears of the consumers, lest there 
should be too little. The distress of the poor population in many 
counties was excessive, and in some manufacturing districts, where 
a less rigid morality characterises the minds of the people, their 
distress led to acts of serious violence, which were not checked 
without very decided measures on the part of the executive. In 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, the same spirit of 
tumult successively made its appearance. The workmen in differ- 
ent towns of these counties, irritated by the reduction which had 
taken place in their wages, and alarmed at the same time 
by the prospect of a general scarcity of provisions, thought them- 
selves equally entitled to blame the manufacturers and the farmers, 
and destroyed indiscriminately the machinery of the former, and 
the barns and rick yards of the latter. In Staffordshire, the stop- 
page ofseveral great iron works produced an immediate stoppage 
in some of the immense collieries, and the men thus thrown out of 
employment, being commonly supposed to be of a very rude and 
savage disposition, did not begin to manifest symptoms of riot 
without exciting very serious alarm in the minds of their neigh- 
bours. The colliers, however, did not carry themselves in the se- 
quel so as to justify these apprehensions. ‘They filled huge wag- 
gons with coals: and dragged them with their own hands a the 
neighbouring counties, by way of exciting compassion, and one 
party of them approached in this fashion within a short distance 
of London. But by the interference and advice ofthe magistrates 
they were easily persuaded to return; and the whole disturbances 
in that district terminated without giving rise to any scene of 
bloodshed. 

In the metropolis itself, towards the close of the season, there 
occurred a scene of riot more alarming than any thing which had 
appeared there for many years; and which, had it not been met by 
the active prudence of the government, might not unprobably have 
terminated more fatally than even the great riot of Lord George 
Gordon in 1780. On the 13th November. there took place in 
Spa-fields one of those huge and motely meetings to which we have 
already alluded, where the populace, after listening for some time 
to the pernicious nonsense of some of their vulgar orators, at 
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last assented to the propriety of embodying, in a petition to the 
Prince Regent himself, a statement of all those grievances under 
which they conceived themselves tobe suffering, from the wretch- 
ed system of government to which these idepds had been subjec- 
ted by him and his ministers. This notable petition, abounding 
in every species of rudeness, insolence, and presumption, was en- 
trusted to the hands of the principal orator of the day,one Hunt, a 
person already well known in the western counties of England, as 
a noisy and turbulent, but happily a very stupid assertor of the 
same doctrines which had been preached with greater ability, in 
the same quarter, by Mr. Cobbett. The petition was to be carnied 
by Hunt to the Prince in propria persona; but the orator found on 
application at Carlton House, that he must begin with submittin 
it to the inspection of the Secretary of State. Lord Sidmout 
received the document, and forthwith sent it back to Mr. Hunt, 
assuring him, that the termsin whichits petitions were couched, put 
it entirely out of his power to forward it to its destination. A se- 
cond meeting of the same mob was, in the meantime, about tobe held 
at Spafields, for the purpose of receiving from this ambassador 
the tidings of his mission. It so happened, that a public execu- 
tion had taken place in the city on the morning of the day appoint- 
ed for this second assemblage, and Hunt, on his arrival at the 
scene of action, had the satisfaction to find his audience swelled 
by the addition of all the rabble which usually attend upon such 
terrible scenes in the metropolis, with any feelings rather than 
those of salutary terror. The orator made his approach in a wag- 
gon, drawn by some of his most trusty adherents. He was prece- 
ded by a multitude of trumpeters, bearing banners embroidered 
with seditious mottos; but neither the least remarkakle, nor the 
least intelligible of his ensigns, were the tri-coloured flag and the 
bonnet rouge,—emblems borrowed from those worthies of Paris, 
Marseilles, and Lyons, whom Hunt, and such as he, are content 
to consider as illustrious predecessors in the great cause of liberty. 
The account which the orator gave of the success of his embassy 
was received with shouts of nligpation by the multitude, and 
commented upon in the most inflamatory terms, both by Hunt 
himself and two of his associates—a father and a son of the name 
of Watson. From the closing part of the scene Hunt was shrewd 
and cunning enough to withdraw; but the rabble proceeded, upon 
their dispersion, to reduce to practice the lessons he had been teach- 
ing them, under the guidance of his less prudent co-adjutors the 
Watsons. The mob marched into the city, and commenced their 
operations by rifling a gun-smith’s shop, where young Watson shot 
a person who opposed some resistance to their measures. Hav- 
ing procured some arms, they advanced to the Royal Exchange 
where they were met by the mayor and aldermen, who in vain at- 
tempted to disperse them by ‘means of persuasion. A few of the 
most audacious forced themselves into the Exchange, and the 
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gates beingimmediately closed by command of the mayor, they were 
secured by the officers in attendance. Their companions endeavour- 
ed to procure their release by firing over the gates upon the magis- 
trates; but before they had leas to effect their purpose, a body 
of horse and foot were marched into the city, and the mob was 
obliged to disperse. Before the evening came qn, they made sev- 
eral attacks upon houses where arms were supposed to be kept, 
in various parts ofthe city; but the military were sufficiently nu- 
merous, and sufficiently vigilant, to prevent them from obtaining 
any considerable supply. ‘The government had, indeed, received 
sufficient warning from the events of the first meeting; and the 
measures which they adopted in consequence, were such as com- 
pletely to overawe the insurgents, and restore the metropolis to 
tranquillity before the end of the day. In the mean time, young 
Watson, the most daring criminal of the scene, contrived to pro- 
cure for himself some refuge or disguise, under the protection of 
which he eventually eluded allattempt at discovery. His father, 
and some others of his associates, were less prudent or less fortu- 
nate. 

In the midst of these distresses, the nation derived much grati- 
fication from the conclusion of a treaty of marriage between the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, the daughter of the Regent, and pre- 
sumptive heiress of the throne, and Prince Leopold, a younger son 
of the house of Saxe-Coburg Saalfield.* The hopes which the peo- 
ple reposed in this young princess were mingled with more than 
an usual proportion of tenderness and affection; for every circum- 
stance of her demeanour, which had reached their knowledge, had 


. tended to represent her character as one of singular artlessness, 


frankness, and benevolence. 

The prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg had greatly distinguished 
himselfin the campaigns preceding the first abdication of Buona- 
parte, and had attended the allied Sovereigns on their visit to 
England, in the summer of the year 1814. Being introduced 
amidst the gayeties of that festal season, to the young princess of 
‘Wales, it was understood that he had been regarded by her with 
singular interest, and that the impression made upon her by his 
appearance and manners had greatly contributed to determine her 
in her final rejection of the suit of the prince of Orange. 

The interest which the people already felt in the fate of the 
young princess, was kept up and strengthened, from day to day, 
by every circumstance of her opening character, as developed in 
the deportment of her married life. Transferred at once from a 
state of comparative seclusion into the full eye of the people, she 
met their gaze with a native gracefulness, and unaffected benigni- 








cometainll 


* The House of Saxe Cobourg, are descended from the fourth Cadet of 
the Ernestine branch ofthe House of Saxony, which was deprived of the 
Electorate by the Emperor Charles V. 
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ty, which excited in her favour a mingled sentiment of respect and 
attachment. She mixed in the amusements, the occupations, the 
devotions of the people, and in every thing she endeared herself 
by showing that her thoughts were cast in the same mould with 
theirs. But muchas she delighted them by her public appearances, 
the privacy of her habitual existence, and the belief that this pri- 
vacy was the tribute and token of her conjugal love, awoke the 
deepest feeling of affection for the princess. ‘The people rejoiced 
in seeing that the first gentlewoman of England appreciated and 
exemplified the purity of the domestic morals and the domestic 
happiness of her country. 

The domestic history of this year (1816) cannot be closed without 
mentioning the death of an individual, who, although he had for 
some time ceased to be a member of the senate, or to be regarded 
as adding strength to any party in the state, had by the exertions 
of his earlier life,won for himself a right toa high place both in the 
political and in the literary history of his country, and whose death, 
therefore, was of right regarded as a public event by his surviving 
contemporaries. Richard Brinsley Sheridan was descended from 
a family, in whom genius appears to have been a hereditary pos- 
session, and whose representatives have enjoyed uninterruptedly, 
for the last hundred years, the privilege of living in intimate 
friendship with the most remarkable men of their country. He 
was himself designed originally for the profession of the law, but 
this he soon quitted for the drama, in which he met with immedi- 
ate and splendid success. But by accident becoming known to 
Mr. Fox, he was induced by him to turn his views towards _politi- 
cal life, and having secured a seat in parliament, his powers of wit 
and eloquence soon raised him toa high reputation, at a'period when 
the public admiration was already ered by a since unequalled 
constellation of illustrious orators and statesmen. It is not ne- 
cessary to allude to the long series of splendid appearances by 
which he supported this high character for many successive years. 
In the decline of his age, however, habits of dissipation and extra- 
vagance, which had notbeen able to check his career when in the 
full vigour of manhood, seem to have gathered round him in addi- 
tional strength, and to have not only rendered him useless as a 
statesman, but utterly unhappy, and alas! far less respectable than 
he should have been in his private life. Having exhausted every 
means of credit his o— scene was embittered with sorrows of 
a nature to which men of his high station are in general strangers; 
even the aid of his friends, it would appear, had been denied or 
rejected, for although his remains were followed to the grave by a 
long procession of princes and nobles, he died amidst the wretch- 
edness, almost the squalor of poverty. Born with very amiable 
dispositions, and with a genius of the most happy order, and fa- 
voured with opportunities stich as have fallen to the share of few, 
such was the end of Sheridan—a severe, but it may be a salutary 
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lesson, how vain it is, with the most splendid endowments and suc- 
cesses, to expect true felicity even in this state of existence, with- 
out fixedness of principle and simplicity of life. 





Art. 1X.—£ xplanation of the engraving in this number. 


Tue present number is embellished with a representation of 
an interesting scene in the new American novel, entitled the Spy, 
The design is by Mr. Clay, and we are indebted to the burin of 
Mr. Childs, for the engraving. We think our readers will agree 
with us in the opinion, that the picture possesses great merit. 

In order to comprehend the story which is related in this II- 
lustration, it may be necessary to state that Harvey Birch, the 
Spy, who was an object of particular anxiety to Major Dunwoodie, 
had been caught by that active Virginian, and condemned to be 
hanged. On the night before his execution, he was confined in 
the chamber of Betty Flanagan, a drunken termagant, who per- 
formed the office of washerwoman to the troop. Coming home 
intoxicated, she was permitted to enter her apartment, where she 
quickly sunk into a deep slumber. The prisoner availed himself 
of her situation, to despoil her of her garments, under the dis- 

uise of which he made his escape. We shall now proceed te 
extract a few passages from the tale. 


* While his comrades were sleeping, in perfect forgetfulness 
of their hardships and dangers, the slumbers of Dunwoodie were 
broken and unquiet. After spending a night of restlessness, he 
rose unrefreshed from the rude bed where he had thrown himself 
in his clothes, and without awaking any of the group around him, 
wandered into the open air in search of relief. 

“In this + aor te state of mind the Major wandered through 
the orchard, and was stopped in his walk by arriving at the base 
of those rocks which had protected the Skinners in their flight, 
before he was conscious whither his steps had carried him. He 
was about to turn, and retrace his path to his quarters, when he 
was startled by a voice bidding him to— 


‘¢ Stand or die.” 


Dunwoodie turned in amazement, and beheld the figure of a man 

laced at a little distance above him on a shelving rock, with a 
musket in his hands that was levelled at himself. The light was 
not yet sufficiently powerful to reach the recesses of that gloomy 
spot, and a second look was necessary before he discovered, to 
his astonishment, that it was the pedlar who stood before him!!” 


Vol. IL. pp. 24, 25. Re 
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Art. X.—Jncidents in the early history of America. 


Amonc the Antinomians who were banished from Boston, 
about the year 1638, and teok refuge in New Hampshire, was 
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captain John Underhill, in whose story will appear some ver 
strong characteristics of the spirit of these times. He had been a 
soldier in the Netherlands, and was brought over to New En- 
gland by Gov, Winthrop, to train the people in military discipline. 
He served the country 10 the Pequod war, and was in such repu- 
tation in the town of Boston, that they had chosen him one of their 
deputies. Deeply tinctured with Antinomian principles, and pos- 
sessed of an high degree of enthusiasm, he made a capital figure 
in the controversy, being one of the subscribers to a petition in 
which the court was censured, with an indecent severity for their 
proceedings against a person named Wheelright. For this offence 
he was disfranchised. He then made a voyage to England; and 
upon his return, petitioned the court for the three hundred acres of 
land, which had been promised him for his former services, in- 
tending to remove after Wheelright. In his petition he acknow- 
leged his offence in condemning the court, and declared “that 
the Lord had brought him to a sense of his sin in that respect, so 
that he had been in great trouble on account thereof.” On this 
occasion, the court thought proper to question him concerning an 
offensive expression, which he had uttered onboard the shipin which 
he caine from England, “that the government at Boston, were as 
zealous as the Scribes and Pharisees, and as Paul before his con- 
version.” He denied the charge, but it was proved to his face 
by a woman who was passenger with him, and whom he had en- 
deavoured to seduce to his opinions. He was also questioned for 
what he had said to her, concerning the manner of his receiving 
aSsurance, which was “that having long lain under a spirit of 
bondage, he could get no assurance; till at length as he was taking 
a pipe of tobacco, the spirit set home upon him, an absolute pro- 
mise of free grace with such assurance and joy, that he had never 
since doubted of his good estate; neither should he whatever sins 
he might fall into.” 


In the year 1689, in that part of the town of Dover, (New 
Hampshire) which lies about the first falls in the river Cocheco, 
were five garrisoned houses; three on the north side, viz. Wald- 
ron’s, Otis’ and Heard’s; and two on the south side; viz. Peter 
Coffin’s and his son’s. ‘These houses were surrounded with tim- 
ber walls, the gates of which, as well as the house doors, were se- 
cured with bolts and bars. The neighbouring families retired to. 
these houses by night; but by an unaccountable negligence no 
watch was kept. The Indians, who were daily passing through 
the town visiting and trading with the inhabitants, as usual in 
times of peace, viewed their situation with an attentive eye. 
Some hints of a mischievous design had been given out by their 
squaws; but in such dark and ambiguous terms that no one could 
comprehend their meaning. Some of the people were uneasy, but 
Waidron, who, from a long course of experience, was intimately 
VOL. Il—nNoO. 2. 18 
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acquainted with the Indians, and on other occasions had been 
ready enough to suspect them, was now so thoroughly secure, that, 
when some of the people hinted their fears to him, he merrily 
bade them go and plant their pumpkins, saying he would tell 
them when the Indiaus would break out. The very evening be- 
fore the mischief was done, being told by a young man that the 
town was full of Indians,.and that the people were much concern- 
ed, he answered, that he knew the Indians very well, and there 
was no danger. 

The plan which the Indians had preconcerted was, that two 
squaws should go to each of the garrisoned houses in the evening, 
and ask leave to‘lodge by the fire; that in the night when the peo- 
ple were asleep, they should open the doors and gates, and give 
the signal by a whistle; upon which the strange Sediche, who were 
to be within hearing, should rush in and take their long medita- 
ted revenge. ‘This plan being ripe for execution, on the evening 
of Thursday the 27th of June, two squaws applied to each of the 
garrisons for lodging, as they frequently did in time of peace. 
They were admitted into all but the younger Coffin’s, and the 
people at their request, showed them how to open the doors, in 
case they should have occasion to go out in the night. Mesan- 
dowit, one of their chiefs, went to Waldron’s garrison and was 
kindly entertained as he had often been before. The squaws told 
the major that a number of Indians, were coming to trade with him 
the next day: and Mesandowit whilst at supper, with his usual fa- 
miliarity, said “ Brother Waldron what would you do if the 
strange Indians should come?” The major carelessly answered, 
that he could assemble an hundred men by lifting up his finger. 
In this unsuspecting confidence, the family retired to rest. 

When all was quiet the gates were opened, and the signal was 
given. The Indians entered, set a guard on the door, and rush- 
ed into the major’s apartment, which was an inner room. Awak- 
ened by the noise, he jumped out of bed, and though now advanced 
in life to the age of above eighty years, he retained so much vigour 
as to drive them with his sword through two or three doors; but 
as he was returning for his other arms they came behind him, 
stunned him with a hatchet, drew him into his hall and seatin 
him in an elbow chair on a long table, insultingly asked him “ who 
shall judge Indians nowr” ‘They then obliged the people in the 
house to get them some victuals; and when they had done eatin 
they cut the major across the breast and belly with knives, ion 
one with a stroke saying “I cross out my account.” They then 
cut off his nose and ears, forcing them into his mouth; and when 
spent with the loss of blood, he was falling down from the table 
one of them held his own sword under him, which put an end to 
his misery. They also killed his son-in-law, dain Lee; but 
took his 5 ar Lee, with several others, and having pillaged the 
house, left it on fire. Otis’ garrison, which was next to the ma- 
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jor’s, met with the same fate: he was killed with several others, 
and his wife and child were captivated. Heard’s was saved by 
the barking of a dog just as they were entering. Elder Went- 
worth, who was awakened by the noise, a them out, ang 


falling on his back, set his feet against the gate and held it till. 
he had alarmed the people: two balls we fired through it, but botb, 


missed him. Coffin’s house was surprised, butas the Indians had 
no particular enmity to him they spared his life, and the lives of 
his family, and contented themselves with pillaging the house. 
Finding a bag of money, they made him throw it by handfuls on 
the floor, whilst they amused themselves in scrambling for it. 





In the year 1786, in New Hampshire, the same party which 
was zealous in favour of paper currency, and against laws which 
obliged them to pay their debts, proceeded to inveigh against 
courts and lawyers. The inferior courts were represented as 
sinecures for judges and clerks: the defaulting, appealing, demur- 
ring, abatement, fees, and bills of costs, without any decision, 
were complained of as burdens, and an abolition of these courts be- 
came a part of the popular cry. But the party did not content 
themselves with writing in the public papers. An attempt was 
made to call a convention at Concord, whilst the assembly was 
sitting there, who should petition the legislature in favour of the 
plan; and it was thought that the presence of such a body of men, 
convened at the same time and glee, would have great weight. 
This attempt was defeated in a manner singular and humorous. 

At the first sitting of the assembly, (June) when five only of 
the members of the proposed convention were in town, some wags, 
among whom were several young lawyers, pretended to have been 
chosen by the towns in which they lived for the same purpose. 
In conference with the five, they penetrated their views, and per- 
mitted them to post an advertisement, for all the members who 
were in town to assemble immediately; it being of the utmost im- 
portance to present their petition as early in the session as pos- 
sible. By this means sixteen pretended members with the five 
real ones, formed themselves inte a convention, choosing one of 
the five their president, and one of the sixteen their clerk. They 
carried on their debates and passed votes with much apparent so- 
lemnity. Having framed a petition complaining in the most ex- 
travagant terms of their grievances: praying for a loan of three 
millions of dollars, for the abolition of inferior courts, and a re- 
duction of the number of the lawyers to two only in a county, and 
for a free trade with all the world; they went in procession to the 
assembly (some of whom had been previously let into the secret), 
and with great formality presented their petition, which was suf- 
fered to lie on the table, and was afterwards withdrawn. The 
convention then dissolved; and when others who had been really 
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chosen by the towns arrived, they were exceedingly mortified on 
finding their views, for that time, so completely frustrated. 





-! In the beginning of January 1744, Gov. Wentworth (of New 

UHampshire), requested of the members of the general court (Leg- 
islature) that they would lay themselves under an oath of secrecy 
to receive a proposal from him of very great importance. This 
was the first request of the kind, ee had ever been made to a 
legislative body in the colonies. They readily took the oath, and 
he communicated to them the plan which he had formed for at- 
tacking Louisburg. The secret was kept for some days, till an 
honest member, who performed the family devotion at his lodgings, 
inadvertently discovered it by praying for a blessing on the at- 
tempt. 





CotumBvs’ son who wrote his history, says he was moderatel 
tall and long visaged; his complexion a good red and white; that 
he had light eyes and cheeks somewhat full, but neither too fat 
nor too lean; that in his youth he had fair hair, which turned gray 
before he was thirty years of age; that he was naturally grave, but 
affable to strangers, and pleasant frequently among his domes- 
tics, strict and devout in religious matters, and though a seaman, 
was never heard to swear or curse. 

All that is commonly remembered of the sailor who first dis- 
covered land (on board of Columbus’ ship) is, that expecting some 
great reward from the king of Spain, and being disappointed, he 
took it in his head in a rage to renounce Christianity, and turned 
Mahometan. 





Arr. XIl.—May you like it. By a country Curate. Philadelphia, 
re-printed by John Conrad. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 272. 


ApproprisTE titles to books are out of fashion. They have given 
place to every thing that is quaint, and in some instances altoge- 
ther inapplicable. “May you like it,” is the language of every au- 
thor to his patrons. Perhaps it is seldom accompanied by a more 
fervent desire than that which animated the heart of the writer of 
these pages, if we may judge of his character from his work, which 
breathes the most exalted piety throughout. “ May you like it,” is 
a collection of stories and characters, intended to teach what man 
should be in the vicissitudes of this chequered life. The design is 
professedly to recommend religion, “not obtruding itself to disgust 
the careless and profane—but in its beautiful and happy effects, 
in its ennobling the best actions and rendeiing its professors more 
disposed to make allowances for the failings of others.” As even 
the profane admit, that the universal practice of religious precepts 
would certainly sonduce to the happiness of the world, every at- 
‘empt to explain their real meaning—and to exhibit them in the 
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engaging dress to which, of right, their intrinsic value is entitled, 
should be encouraged by the patronage of a christian community. 
These tales are said to be the Naeem ee of a young clergyman of 
Suffolk, in England. In a style which is simple and pure, he has 
incuicated sentiments that are eminently fitted to produce hap- 
ge here, and peace in that world to which we are all going. 
e recommend this volume to parents particularly as one whic 
will aid them in the highly responsible station which they occupy; 
and we can assure the mere literary lounger, that if he possess the 
slizhtest spark of feeling, it cannot fail to be elicited in the peru- 
sal of these tales. 





Arr. XIl.—Reception of the first American Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James. 


In the following letter, addressed to the secretary of state, Mr. 
Adams gives an account of his reception at the court of London. 
When it is recollected that he was the first minister to England, 
which had been sent to represent us as an independeit nation, the 
address and the reply will be read with deep interest. The lan- 
guage employed by the speakers, though simple and unstudied, 
is worthy of those exalted personages, and the sentiments are pre- 
cisely such as ought to be cultivated by the people of both nations. 


Sir, London 1784. 

At one, on Wednesday, the first of June, the master of the ce- 
remonies called at my house, and went with me to the Secretary 
of State’s office, in Cleveland-row, where the Marquis of Carmar- 
then received me, and introduced me to Mr. Frazier, his under- 
secretary, who had been, as his lordship-said, uninterruptedly in 
that office, through all the changes in administration, for thirty 
years, having first been appointed by the earl of Holderness. After 
a short conversation upon the subject of importing my effects from 
Holland and France, free of duty, which Mr. Frazier himself in- 
troduced, lord Carmarthen invited me to go with him in his coach 
to court. When we arrived in the ante-chamber, the master of 
the ceremonies met me, and attended me, while the secretary of 
state went to take the commands of the king. While I stood in 
this place, where it seems all ministers stand upon such occasions, 
always attended by the master of the ceremonies, the room very 
full of ministers of state, bishops, and all other sorts of courtiers, 
as well as the next room, which is the king’s bed-chamber, you 
may well suppose that I was the focus of all eyes. I was relieved, 
however, from the embarrassment of it, by the Swedish and Dutch 
ministers, who came to me, and entertained me with a very agree- 
able conversation during the whole time. Some other gentlemen, 
whom I had seen before, came to make their compliments too, un- 
til the Marquis of Carmarthen returned, and desired me to go 
with him to his majesty. I went with his lordship through the 
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levee-room into the king’s closet—the door was shut, and I was 
left with his majesty a the secretary of state alone. I made the 
three reverences; one at the door, another about half way, and the 
third before the presence, according to the usage established at 
this and all the northern courts of Europe, and then addressed my- 
self to his majesty in the following words: 

“Srr,—The United States of America have appointed me Mi- 
nister-plenipotentiary to your majesty, and have directed me to 
deliver to your majesty this letter, which contains the evidence of 
it. Itis in obedience to their express commands, that I have the 
honour to assure your majesty of their unanimous disposition and 
desire to cultivate the most friendly and liberal intercourse be- 
tween your majesty’s subjects and their citizens, and of their best 
wishes for your majesty’s health and happiness, and for that of your 
roval family. 

« The appointment of a minister from the United States to your 
majesty’s court will form an epoch in the history of England and 
America. I think myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citi- 
zens, in having the distinguished honour to be the first te stand in 
your majesty’s royal presence in a diplomatic character; and I shall 
esteem myself the happiest of men if I can be instrumental in re- 
commending my country more and more to your majesty’s royal 
benevolence, and of restoring an entire esteem, confidence, and 
affection; or, in better words, ‘the old good nature, and the good 
old humour,’ between people, who, though separated by an ocean, 
and under different governments, have the same language, a similar 
religion, a kindred blood. I beg your majesty’s permission to 
add, that although I have sometimes before been entrusted by my 
country, it was never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable 
to myself.” 

‘The king listened to every word I said, with dignity it is true, 
but with an apparent emotion. Whether it was the nature of the 
interview, or whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt more 
than I did or could express, that touched him, I cannot say; but 
he was much affected, and answered me with more tremour than 
[ had spoken with and said— 

“Srr.—The circumstances of this audience are so extraordi- 
aary, the language you have now held is so extremely proper, and 
the feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, 
that I must say that I not only receive with pleasure the assurance 
of the friendly disposition of the United States, but that I am glad 
the choice has fallen upon you to be their minister. I wish you, 
Sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in America, that I 
have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought myself 
indispensably bound to do, by the duty which I owed to my people. 
I will be very frank with you. I was the last to conform to the se- 
paration; but the separation having been made, and having become 
inevitable, I have always said, as I say now, that [ would be the 
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first to meet the friendship of the United States as an independent 
power. The moment I see such sentiments and language as yours 
prevail, and a disposition to give this country the preference, that 
moment I shall say, let the circumstances of language, religion, 
and blood, have their natural and full effect.” 

I dare not say that these were the king’s precise words: and it 
is even possible that I may have in some particular mistaken his 
meaning; for although his pronunciation is as distinct as I ever 
heard, he hesitated sometimes between his periods, and between 
members of the same period. He was, indeed, much affected, and 
{ was not less so, and therefore I cannot be certain that I was so 
attentive, heard so clearly, and understood so perfectly, as to be 
confident of all his words or sense; and I think that all which he 
said to me should at present be kept secret in America, unless his 
majesty, or his secretary of state, should judge proper to report it. 
This I do say, that the foregoing is his majesty’s meaning, as I 
then understood it,and his own words, as nearly as I can recollect 
them. Iam, &c. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


Arr. XIIL—Curious original letter from General Washington to 
the Emperor of Morocco. Extracted from a work just published 
at Paris, entitled “ Waufrage du Brick Francais La Sophie,” 
which was lost on the West Coast of Africa, the 30th of May, 
1819. 


Great anD Macnanimovus FRIEnp, 

Since the date of the letter, which the late congress, by their 
president, addressed to your Imperial Majesty, the United States 
of America have thought proper to change their government, and 
to institute a new one, agreeable to the constitution, of which I 
have the honour of herewith enclosing a copy. ‘The time neces- 
sarily employed in this arduous task, and the derangements oc~ 
casioned by so great, though peaceable a revolution, will apolo- 
gize and account for your majesty’s not having received those re- 
gular advices and marks of attention from the United States, which 
the friendship and magnanimity of your conduct towards them af- 
forded reason to expect. 

The United States having unanimously appointed me to the su- 
preme executive authority in this nation, your or er de letter of 
the 17th August, 1788, which by reason of the dissolution of the 
late government remained unanswered, has been delivered to me. 
[I have also received the letters which your imperial majesty has 
been so kind as to write, in-favour of the United States; to the ba- 
shaws of Tunis and Tripoli, and I present to you the sincere ac- 
knowledgments and thanks of the United States, for this impor- 
tant mark of your friendship for them. 

We greatly regret that the hostile disposition of those regencies, 
tewards this nation, which has never injured them, is not to be 
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removed on terms in our power to comply with. Within our ter- 
ritories there are no mines, either of gold or silver; and this young 
nation, just recovering from the waste and desolation of a lon 
war, has not, as yet, had time to acquire riches by agriculture and 
commerce. But our soil is bountiful, and our people industrious 
and we have reason to flatter ourselves that we shall ot 
become useful to our friends. 

The encouragement, which your majesty has been pleased ge- 
nerously to give to our commerce with your dominions, the punc- 
tuality with ‘which you have caused the treaty with us to be ob- 
served, and the just and generous measures taken in the case of 
captain Proctor, make a deep impression on the United States, 
and confirm their respect for and attachment to vour Imperial ma- 
jesty. 

It gives me re to have this opportunity of assuring your 
majesty, that while I remain at the head of this nation, I shall not 
cease to promote every measure that may conduce to the friend- 
ship and harmony which so happily subsist between your empire 
and our country, and shall esteem myself happy in every occasion 
of convincing your majesty of the high sense which (in common 
with the whole nation) I entertain of the magnanimity, wisdom, 
and benevolence of your majesty. 


In the course of the appr oaching winter, the national legislature 


5 


which is called by the former name of Congress) will assemble, 
— I shall take care that nothing be omitted that may be neces- 
to cause the correspondence between our countries to be 


alin and conducted in a manner agreeable to your majesty, 
and satisfactory to all the parties concerned in it. 
May the Almighty bless your imperial majesty, our great and 
magnanimous friend, with his constant guidance and rotection. 
Written at the city of New York, the first day of December, 
1789. 
G. WASHINGTON. 





Art. XIV.—Peter Klaus. The legend of the Goatherd.—Rip Van 
Winkle. 


The following legend is offered to our readers, not only on the score of its intrin- 
sic merit but as being the undoubigd source from which Geoffrey Crayon drew his 
Rip Van Winkle. 

This story of the Goatherd is to be found in Busching’s Popular Tales, page 327, 
where it is followed by a second legend on the same subject; both have reference 
to the celebrated emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who, in fact, is the subject of ma- 
ny 2 winter’s tale amongst the Germans, but all springing from one and the same 
source. According to this primal story, the emperor once took refuge with a party 
of his followers, in the Kyffhausen mountains, where he still lives, though under the 
influence of magic. Here he sits, with his friends, on a bench before a stone table, 
supporting his head on his hands, and in a state of apparent slumber. His red beard 
has grown through the table down to his feet, while his head nods and his eyes twin- 
kle, as if he slept uneasily or were about to wake. At times this slumber is inter- 
rupted, but his naps are, for the most part, tolerably long, something about a hun- 
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dred years’ duration. In his waking moments, he is supposed to be fond of music: 
and amongst the numerous tales to which his magic state has given rise, there is one 
of a party of musicians, who thought proper to treat him with a regular concert in his 
subierranean abode Each was rewarded with a green bough, a mode of payment 
so offensive to their expectations, that upon their return to earth, all flung away his 
gifis, save one, aud he kept the bough only as a memorial of the adventure, with- 
out the least suspicion of its value; great, however, was his surprise, when, upon 
showiog it to his wife, every leaf was changed into a goiden dollar. 

But even the first tale of the emperor’s prolonged slumber can hardly be deemed 
original; and perhaps to speak it fairly, is nothing more than a popular version of 
The Seven Sleepers, noi a littie disfigured by time and the peculiar superstitions of 
the country. It is indeed, surprising how smell a stock of original matter has suf- 
ficed for all the varieties of European legend; the sources are remarkably few to 
him who has sufficient knowledge of the subject to follow up the various streams 
to their fountain head; and itis a task which, if ably executed, might prove both 
curious and instructive. 


Perer Kraus was a Goatherd of Sittendorf, and tended his 
flocks in the Kyffhausen mountains; here he was accustomed to 
let them rest every evening in a mead surrounded by an old wail, 
while he made his muster of them; but for some days he had re- 
marked that one of his finest goats always disappeared some time 
after coming to this spot, and did not join the flock till late: watch- 
ing her more attentively, he observed that she slipped through an 
opening in the wall, upon which he crept after the animal, and 
found her in a sort of cave, busily employed in gleaning the oat- 
grains that dropped down singly from the roof. He looked up, 
shook his ears amidst the shower of corn tiat now fell down upon 
him, but with all his inquiry could discover nothing. At last he 
heard above the stamp and neighing of horses, from whose man- 
gers it was probable the oats had fallen. 

Peter was yet standing in astonishment at the sound of horses 
in so unusual a place, when a boy appeared, who by signs, with- 
out speaking a word, desired him to follow. Accordingly he as- 
cended a few steps and passed over a walled court into a hollow, 
closed on all sides by lofty rocks, where a partial twilight shot 
through the over-spreading foliage of the shrubs. ilere, upon a 
smooth, fresh lawn, he found tweive knights playing gravely at 
nine-pins, and not one spoke a syllable; with equal silence Peter 
was installed in the office of setting up the nine-pins. 

At first he performed this duty with knees that knocked against 
each other, as he now and then stole a partial look at the long 
beards and slashed doublets of the noble knights. By degrees how- 
ever, custom gave him courage; he gazed on every thing with fir- 
mer look, and at last even ventured to drink out of a bow! that 
stood near him, from which the wine exhaled a most delicious 
odour. ‘The glowing juice made him feel as if re-animated, and 
whenever he found tie least weariness, he again drew fresh vigour 
trom the inexhaustible goblet. Sleep at last overcame him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself in the very same enclosed 
mead where he was wont to tell his herds. He rubbed his eyes, 
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but could see no sign either of dog or goats, and was, besides, not 
a litt!» astonished at the high grass, and shrubs, and trees which 
he had never before observed there. Not well knowing what to 
think, he continued his way over all the places that he had been 
accustomed to frequent with his goats, but no where could he find 
any traces of them; below him he saw Sittendorf, and, at length, 
with hasty steps he descended. 

The people, whom he met before the village, were all strangers 
to him; they had not the dress of his acquaintance, nor yet did they 
exactly speak their language, and, when he asked after his goats, 
all stared and touched their chins. At last he did the same al- 
most involuntarily, and found his beard lengthed by a foot at 
least, upon which he began to conclude that himself and those 
about him were equally under the influence of enchantment; still 
he recognised the mountain he had descended, for the Kyffhausen; 
the houses too, with their yards and gardens, were all familar to 
him, and to the passing questions of a traveller, several boys re- 
plied by the name of Sittendorf. 

With increasing doubt he now walked through the village to his 
house: It was much decayed, and before it lay a strange goat- 
herd’s boy in a ragged frock, by whose side was a dog worn lank 
by age, that growled and snarled when he spoke to him. He then 
entered the cottage through an opening which had once been closed 
by a door; here too he found all so void and waste that he tottered 
out again at the back door as if intoxicated, and called his wife 
and children by their names; but none heard, none answered. 

In a short time, women and children thronged around the stran- 
ger with the long huary beard, and all, as if tor a wager, joined in 
inquiring what he wanted. Before his own house to ask others 
after his wife, or children, or even of himself, seemed so strange, 
that, to get rid of these querists, he mentioned the first name that 
occurred to him; “ Kurt Steffen?” ‘The by-standers looked at each 
other in silence, till at last an old woman said; “He has been in 
the churchyard these twelve years, and you’ll not go there to-day.” 
“ Velten Meier?” ‘Heaven rest his soul!” replied an ancient 
dame, leaning upon her crutch; “ Heaven rest his soul! He has 
lain these fifteen years in the house that he will never leave.” 

The Goatherd shuddered, as in the last speaker he recognised 
his neighbour, who seemed to have suddenly grown old; but he had 
lost all desire for farther question. At this moment, a brisk young 
woman pressed through the anxious gapers, carrying an infant in 
her arms, and leading by the hand a girl of about fourteen years 
old, all three the very image of his wife. With increasing — 
he asked her name: “ Mana!”’—*« And your father’st”—« Peter 
Klaus! Heaven rest his soul! It is now twenty years since we 
sought him day and night on the Kyffhausen mountains, when his 
flock returned without him; I was then but seven years old.” 
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The Goatherd could contain himself no longer; “Tam Peter 
Klaus,” he cried, “1 am Peter Klaus, and none else,”? and he 
snatched the child from his daughter’s arms. All for a moment 
stood as if petrified, till at lengta one voice, and another, and an- 
other exclaimed, “ Yes, this is Peter Klaus! Welcome, neighbour! 
— Welcome after twenty years!” 





Art. XV.—Retrospection. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. Philadel- 
phia. Collins and Croft. 


So universal is the taste for reading novels, that we are pleased 
when we have an opportunity of recommending to our friends, 
one that may be read with advantage. “ Retrospection,”’ from the 
niwral pen of Mrs. Taylor, is preeminently entitled to this dis- 
tinction. It is a novel because it has a story, but the story is only 
the loom by whose instrumentality the fabric is produced. The 
lesson it inculcates is impressed on every page, and is one of in- 
calculable value, because it is of use in our daily intercourse with 
society, and in every scene of domestic life. It is no less than 
the intolerable misery of an irritable and ungoverned temper. 
To those unhappy persons who are fretting away their lives un- 
der this scourge, we would recommend this little volume. Could 
they be persuaded to hold the glass before their own visage, they 
ight here see the folly of marring all the good that Providence 
has sent them. 

Miss Burrows, the heroine, gives a retrospection of her own life. 
It is filled up by every-day incidents—such as happen to us all. 
The lovers of romance therefore will find no food for their appe- 
tites here. The young lady had a lover indeed, but she lost him 
by her caprice—and she did not break her heart! She had beau- 
ty, wit, and fortune, yet she confesses in her old age, that she 
never had another—from which young ladies are to be instructed, 
that a bad temper may be indulged until the manners become so 
revolting, that gentlemen are willing to forego even the advantage 
of money rather than be tormented by a fretful wife. 

The object of the author being to show the baneful effects of 
pride and self-will upon their possessor—she has insulated her he- 
roine pretty much from an intercourse with such relatives, as must 
mevitably be made to be almost equal sufferers with the unhappy 
subject of their government, when they are condemned to be her 
daily companions. She is early separated from her connexions, 
and through a long life, the chief burden of her restless spirit is 
inflicted on herself. But few people live alone; human society is 
connected by many ties—ill tempered people therefore, have it 
very generally in their power to make many others as wretched 
as they make themselves. More good then, might a result 
from a picture of a whole family in continual agitation, from one 
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unfeeling member. Mrs. Taylor’s knowledge of the human heart, with 
her command of easy language, could « hold the mirror up to life.” 
This lady has chosen to select her specimen from her own sex. 
Let it not be supposed that she has so done, because she could 
not find it elsewhere. The restraints under which women are 
held through every stage of their existence, must necessarily tend to 
discipline ‘their tempers, But man, “the lord of all below,” steps, 
almost from his cradle, to the throne of liberty. Power and pre- 
rogative are altogether his—how much more likely then, is he to 
scatter «arrows “and death” than the weak and timid female. 
Both in narrative and manner, “ Retrospection,” bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to “ Discipline,” an excellent work of the 
late Mrs. Brunton, to which we gave our decided approbation in 
this Journal. We think they are calculated to do good, particu- 
larly, because, without any formal haraneue on religion—very sel- 
dom read through by the novel-r eader—Religion i is the basis of 
the moral. It pervades every part, and is exhibited as the only 
certain remedy for selfishness, pride and passion. H. 





Arr. XVI.—The Catacomhs of Paris. From the French. 


I,a mort ne surprend pas le sage; 

I] est toujours pret a partir 

S’etant ou lui méme avertir 

Du temps ou I’on doit resoudre a ce passage. 


Sucu was the sentiment of the least austere of philosophers, 
(La Fontaine) and he was right. I do not wish to insinuate that 
we should think incessantly on death, but it appears to me right 
and useful to meditate sometimes on this important subject, 1 
order that we may familiarize ourselves with it, and await ve 
coming with firmness; without desiring it like fools, or fearing it 
like cowards. Such I apprehend to be that true wisdom, which, 
whilst it recommends to us to consider with seriousness the term 
of our existence, invites us to scatter flowers on the path that 
conducts us to its termination. 

There is a day in the year which religion in unison with phi- 
losophy, has consecrated to the most serious meditations:—it is 
Ash Wednesday;—on that day I like to reflect on the fragility of 
life, and the uncertainty of its duration; and in order to indulge 
my melancholy, I descend into the Catacombs. ‘This is a prome- 
nade not much frequented, being the sad dwellings of ten gene- 
rations, to which our own will soon be added. “From the Mas- 
querade or the Opera, to the Catacombs, the transition is sudden; 
but meditation has for me a stronger attraction when it succeeds 
dissipation, and I feel better disposed to profit by the severe les- 
sons which the dead afford, when I have just been a witness of the 
follies of the living. 
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I mentioned last Monday at Madame De R * * * *’s my in- 
tention of making this visit to the Catacombs, and as the ticket 
of admission which the inspector-general of the mines had sent 
me, permitted me to take one person with me, several offered them- 
selves as companions. Being restricted to one, it was natural 
that I should give the preference to the daughter of the lady of 
the house, one of the most amiable women of Paris. Madame De 
Sesanne determined at all events to make this mysterious visit 
with me. I feared the effect it might produce on the imagination 
of a young person of twenty years of age, and at first made some 
objections, which her mother seconded. But nothing could in- 
duce her to renounce the project. It was therefore agreed, that 
she should call and take me in her carriage the next day at noon. 

Madame De Sesanne was punctual to her appointment, and 
with our pockets as full of wax tapers, as though we had intended 
to rest fifteen days under ground, we bent our course towards the 
Barriere D«Enfer (or gate of hell), remarking at the same time, 
the singular affinity between the name of this entrance, and the 
place we were going to visit. 

The superintendant of the Catacombs who had been notified 
the evening before of our intended visit, conducted us by a small 
staircase, made within the enclosure of the buildings of the bar- 
rier, to the first vaults, which are ninety feet beneath the surface 
of the soil. We followed, for the space of a quarter of an hour, 
the turnings of a narrow gallery, and remarked at unequal dis- 
tances, the dates of the years, during which the labours of the 
different parts of the quarries had been undertaken. Upon the 
top of the vault, from the entrance to the door of the Catacombs, 
a black line has been traced, which in case of necessity would 
serve as a clue for the visiter who might go astray in the immense 
labyrinth. 

Our guide led us off for a moment from the road to the Cata- 
combs, and conducted us to the gallery called Port Mahon. In 
this place, a soldier who had followed the Marshall Richelieu in 
1756 to Minorca, and whose subsequent dismission had obliged 
him to labour in these quarries for subsistence, amused himself 
during his hours of leisure, in modelling in the rock, a plan in 
relief, of the fortifications of that island. This monument though 
it might not as respects the arts, be considered as a work of great 
beauty, or delicate proportions, attests in an honourable manner 
the address, the memory, and especially the patience, of him who 
without any knowledge of architecture, without means, and almost 
without instruments, was able to execute such a work. My young 
companion was much affected on learning by some words engra- 
ved on the rock, that this industrious man, after having spent five 
years at this work without reward, perished near the same spot 
bv the fall of some rocks, which he was labouring to prevent. 
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The catacombs being the exclusive object of our curiosity, we 
hurried our guide to conduct us to them, and stopped but for a 
moment, to view aruin of the most picturesqu-, aud frightful as- 
LS pect. It consisted of large masses of rock poised upon their an- 
bias. gles, whose curious and fantastical forms suspended in air, and 





Ee. menacing destruction to all who approached them, produce so 
Ef remarkable an effect that many painters have made them an ob- 
i ject of study. 

he We arrived finally in a sort of hail, at the bottom of which is 
iW | a black door ornamented by two pilastres of the Tuscan order, 

py and surmounted by this inscription: 

iB “ Has ultra metas requiescunt, beatam spem expectantes.”’ 

} : At the moment when we entered this dark enclosure, my young 
bt companion drew near to me involuntarily, and I was for a mo- 
Mi ment frightened at the paleness and alteration of her features. 
tt She apphed some salts to her nose, and said, with an effort to call 


. up a smile, “ do not alarm yourself, I feel an oppression of spirits, 
y but it is not fear.” 

: We entered this palace of Death; its hideous attributes environ- 
We ed us; the walls are covered with them; heaps of bones are bent 
it into arches, raised into columns, and art has found the means of 
forming out of these last remains of human nature, a species of 
af Mosaic, whose reguiar aspect, adds to the profound meditation 
ns which the place inspires. Death, in the bosom of these Catacombs, 
| is less appalling than elsewhere; its ravages are finished, the 
worm of the sepulcre has devoured its prey, and the fragments 
which remain, have nothing more to fear but the hand of time, 
ne which is silently reducing them to ashes. 

if All the ancient burial grounds of Paris, all the churches have 
poured into these vast caverns, the human spoils which had been 
confided to them for many ages. ‘Ten generations are here swal- 
lowed up, and this subterraneous population is esteemed to be 
three times more numerous, than that which is still in motion on 
the surface of the soil. 

Inscriptions placed upon pillars of freestone, point out to what 
quarters of Paris those remains had belonged. Here all distinc- 
tions of sex, of fortune, of rank, have disappeared. ‘The rich man 
despoiled,of his mausoleum of marble, the poor man, come out a 
little sooner from his coffin of pine, here mingle together their 
4 4: last fragments. For them, it is now, that equality commences, 
‘- ¢ W hat serious reflections do these objects produce!* The author of the 
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* The celebrated Curran who paid a visit to Paris about a year ago, 
‘ thus speaks of the Catacombs, in a letter to a friend:---** I do not remem- 
a ber ever to have had my mind compressed into so small a space. So many 
; human beings, so many sufferers, so various in rank, so equallized in the 
erave. AsI gazed upon the strange congregation, I could not distinguish 
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“ Genius of Christianit..”? deserves to be the interpreter of them. 
“The soul” (says he,) “shudders in contemplating so much 
nothingness, and so much grandeur; when we search for an ex- 
pression sufficiently magnificent, to paint all that is most noble, the 
other half of the object demands aterm the most low, to express 
all that is most vile. Every thing announces that we are in the 
empire of ruins, and there is a certain odour of ashes diffused 
through these funeral vaults, which makes us believe we respire 
past time.” 

Emilia, recovered from her emotions, had quitted my arm, and 
with a taper in her hand, walked over these cold abodes. The 
numerous philosophical, moral, and religious inscriptions traced 
upon the walls, attracted by turns her attention. She pointed out 
to me among others these verses of Malfilatre, which I believe 
have never been published. 

Insensés! nous parlons en maitres, 
Nous qui, dans l’ocean des tres, 
Nageons tristement confondus! 
Nous dont l’existence légére, 
Pareille 4 ’ombre passageére, 
Commence, parait, et n’est plus. 


She requested me to translate the Latin sentences, when she 
came to this: 


Queris quo jaceas post obitum loco? 
Quo non nata jacent. 


Being told that it signified, “Thou searchest where thou shalt 
be after thy death?—where thou wast before thy birth.”—She 
replied “I do not perceive either the justice, or the morality of 
such a maxim, especially as it is a complete contradiction of ano- 
ther which I read a little further on; 

Sil’ame finit avec le corps, 
D’ou lui vient le presentiment de son immortalite? 
( If the soul ceases with the body, whence does it derive the pre- 
sentiment of its immortality.)”’ 

« [ do not approve,” I replied, “ more than you, and particular- 
ly in such a place, of this mixture of contradictory opinions, which 
enfeeble, if they do not destroy each other. Uncertainty, I am 
fond of believing, quits man at the gates of the tomb, and hope 
descends there with him, only that she may show him eternity on 
the other shore.” 





what head had raved or reasoned, hoped or burned. I looked for thought, 
[ iooked for dimples; | asked whither is all gone? Did wisdom ever flow 
from these lips, or soft persuasion dwell upon them? and if both or either, 
which was the most captivating, which the most interesting? all silent; 
they left me to answer for them;””——“‘ so shall] the fairest face appear:””—! 
was fallofthe subject. 
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ial Having visited many halls, and gone over the different galleries 





Bese which conducted to them, we arrived ata little chapel in which 
ee an expiatory altar is erected. its form has something in it more 
Gh appalling than the rest of the Catacombs. We looked for an in- 
ae scription, which might inform us to what manes, or what recoilec- 
hes tions, it was consecrated. We read, or at least thought we read, 


2 hue “ 


this terrible date in characters of blood; «2 of September 1792.” 
My companion uttered a cry of horror, and her imagination was 
so struck, that she fancied she heard a long groan. Surprised 
inyselfby an unexpected noise, I started, I looked fearfully around, 
and almost expected to see the shuddering victims of that sangui- 
nary day, rise before me. 
| Our conductor now opened the door of the Geological cavern, 
: destined to preserve samples of every species of minerals which 
' are found in these quarries. This hall conducts to another, in 
ee which much care has been taken to collect together, to class, and 
biti. label in regular order, the osteological monstruosities which have 
been found in the Catacombs, many of which attest, at the same 
ie time the abberations of nature, and the efforts of art to succour 
Te her. It is to M. Pericart De Thury, chief engineer of the impe- 
Die rial mines, that we are indebted for these two subterraneous cabt- 
Hee nets, and for all the ameliorations which have takeu place within 
bi several years in the Catacombs. Whilst I observed these pieces 
+ of anatomy, Madame De Sesanne remained at some distance from 
me leaning on an antique altar, formed entirely of human remains. 
in the meditative attitude in which my young companion was 
placed, one of the roses of her bouquet, had shed its leaves on the 
altar, and its pedestal. I should be embarrassed to describe the 
thoughts which offered themselves to my mind, or the movements 
which agitated my heart, in contemplating beneath these gloomy 
oh vaults, an old man of eighty, and a woman shining in all the glow 
a and freshness of youth and beauty --meditating together on the dust of 
the dead, and leaves of roses, scattered upon heaps of human bones! 
The voice of our guide awakened us both from the profound 
revert? in which we were absorbed. We regained the staircase, 
me which is to the eastward of the road to Orleans. Emilia in pui- 
be a ting her foot on the first step, perceived that | remained behind; 
tl “come,” said she, “do you not see they are going to shut the 
door.” “I was considering within myself,” said I siniling, “ whe- 
ther, at my years, it was worth while to take the trouble of coming 
out!” She came to me, took my hand; I saw a tear standing im 
her eye, and the emotion I felt, did not permit me to doubt that 
I was still in the land of the living! 
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. Art, XVI1.—Sketches of manners and times from Graydon’s 
ims Memoirs of a life in Pennsylvania. 








Or all the citiesin the world, Philadelphia was, for its size. 
ene of the most peaceable and unwarlike; and Grant was no! 
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wholly without data for supposing that, with an inconsiderable force, 
he could make his way at least through Pennsylvania. So much 
had the manners of the quakers, and its long exemption from hos- 
tile alarm, nourished this disposition, that a mere handful of law- 
less frontier men was found sufficient to throw the capital into 
consternation. ‘The unpunished, and even applauded massacre of 
certain Indians at Lancaster, who, in the jail of that town, had 
vainly flattered themselves that they possessed an asylum, had so 
encouraged their murderers, who called themselves Paxton Boys, 
that they threatened to perpetrate the like enormity upon a num- 
ber of other Indians, under the protection of government in the 
inetropolis; and for this purpose, they at length put themselves in 
arms, and actually began theirmarch. Their force, though known 
to be small in the beginning, continually increased as it went 
along, the vires acquiret eundo being no less the attribute of ter- 
ror than of fame. Between the two thé invaders were augmen- 
ted to some thousands by the time they had approached within a 
day or two’s journey of their object. ‘To the credit, however, of the 
Philadelphians, every possible effort was made to frustrate the in- 
human design of the banditti; and the Quakers, as well as others, 
who had proper feelings on the occasion, exerted themselves for 
the protection of the terrified Indians, who were shut up in the 
barracks, and for whose more immediate defence part of a British 
regiment of foot was stationed there. But the citadel, or place 
of arms, was in the very heart of the city, all around and within 
the old court-house, and Friend’s meeting house, Here stood the 
artillery under the command of Captain Loxley, a very honest, 
though little dingy-looking man, with regimentals, considerabl 

war-worn, or tarnished; a very salamander or jire drake in the 


public estimation, whose vital air was deemed the fume of sulphu- _ 


reous explosion, and who, by whatever means he had acquired his 
science, was always put foremost when great guns were in ques- 
tion. Here it was that the grand staud was to be made against 
the approaching invaders, who if rumour might be credited, had 
now extended their murderous purposes beyond the savages, to 
their patrons and abettors. Hence the cause had materially chan- 
ved its complexion, and, instead of resting on a basis of mere hu- 
manity and plighted faith, it had emphaticaily become the cause 
of self preservation; little doubt being entertained that the capital 
would be sacked, in case of the predominance of a barbarous foe. 
In this state of consternation and dismay, all business was laid 
aside for the more important occupation of arms. Drums, colours, 
rusty halberts and bayonets, were brought forth from their lurking- 
places; and as every good citizen who had a sword had girded it 
to his thigh, so every one who had a gun had placed it on his 
shoulder. In short, bella, herrida bella, war, destructive war, wa¥ 
about to desolate the hitherto peaceful streets of Philadelphia: 
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But with all{ this, the old proverb was not belied; and the be- 
nign influence of this ill wind was sensibly felt by us school-boys- 
The dreaded event was overbalanced in our minds by the holi- 
days which were the effect of it; and so far as I can recal my feel- 
ings on the occasion, they very much preponderated on the side 
of hilarity. 

As the defensive army was without eyes, it had of course no 
better information than such as common bruit could supply; and 
hence many untoward consequences ensued. One was the near ex- 
tinction ofa troop of mounted butchers from Germantown, who,scam- 
pering down Market street with the best intentions in the worid, were 
announced as the Paxton Boys, and by this mistake very narrowly 
escaped a greeting from the rude throats of Captain Loxley’s artil- 
lery. The word rire was already quivering on his lips, but 
Pallas came in shape of something and suppressed it. Another 
emanation from this unmilitary defect of vision was the curious 
order, that every householder in Market Street should affix one 
or more candles at his door before daylight, on the morning of the 
day on which, from some sufficient reason no doubt, it had been 
elicited that the enemy would full surely make his attack, and by 
no other than this identical route, on the citadel. Whether this 
illumination was merely intended to prevent surprise, or whether 
it was that the commander who enjoined it was determined, like 
Ajax, that, if perish he must, he would perish in the face of day, 
I do not know; but certain it is that sucha decree went forth, and 
was religiously complied with. This [ can affirm, from tle cir- 
cumstance of having resided in Market Street at the time. ‘The 
sage precaution, however, proved superfluous, although with res- 
pect merely to the nearness of the redoubted invaders, there was 
colour for it. It was svon ascertained that they had reached Ger- 
mantown, and a deputation of the least obnoxious citizens, with 
the olive branch, was sent out tomeetthem. After a parley of 
some days, an armistice was agreed upon, and peace at length so 
effectually restored, that the formidable straggiers who had eXxcl- 
ted so much terror, were permitted as friends to enter the city.” 

But it was not alone by hostile alarms that the good people of 
Philadelphia were annoyed. Their tranquillity had been likewise 
disturbed by the uncitizenlikeconductof a pair of British Officers, 
who, for want of something better to do, had plunged themselves 
into an excess of intemperance; and in the plenitude of wine and 
hilarity, paraded the streets at all hours, 


‘4 la clarte de cieua dans l’ombre de la nuit,’ 


to the no small terror of the sober and the timid. The firm of this 
duumvirate was Ogle and Friend, names always coupled together, 
like those of Castor and Pollux, or of Pylades and Orestes. But 
the cement which connected them was scarcely so pure as that 


which had united those heroes of antiquity. It could hardly be 
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called friendship, but was rather a confederacy in debauchery and 
riot, exemplified ti a never ending round of frofie and fun. It was 
related of Ogle, that, upon hiringa servant, he had stipulated with 
him that he should never get drunk but when his master was so- 
ber. But the fellow some time after requested his discharge, giv- 
ing for his reason, that he had in truth no dislike toa social glass 
himself, but it had so happened, that the terms of the agreement 
had absolutely cut him off from any chance of ever indulging his 
propensity. 

Many are the pranks I have heard ascribed, either conjointly 
or separately, to this par nobile fratrum. ‘That of Ogle’s first ap- 
yearance in Philadelphia has been thus related to me by Mr. Will 
tichards, the apothecary, who, it is well known, was, from his size 
and mannera fine figure for Falstaff as the imagination can con- 
ceive. ‘“ One afternoon,” said he, “an officer in full regimentals, 
booted and spurred, with a whip in his hand, spattered with mud 
from top to toe and reeling under the effects of an overdose of liquor, 
made his entrance into the coffee-house, in a box of which. was 
sitting, perusing a newspaper. He was probably under the impres- 
sion, that every man he was to meet would be a Quaker, and that 
a Quaker was no other than a licensed Simon Pare for his amuse- 
ment; for no sooner had he entered, than throwing his arms about 
the neck of Mr. Joshua Fisher, with the exclamation of—* Ah, my 
dear Broadbrim, give me a kiss,’ he began to slaver him most loving- 
ly. As Joshua was a good deal embarrassed by the salutation, 
and wholly unable to parry the assault or shake off the fond intru- 
der, I interfered in his behalf, and effected a separation, when 
Ogle, turning to me, cried out, ‘Hah! my jolly fellow, give me 
a smack of your fat chops,’ and immediately fell to hugging and 
kissing me, as he had done Fisher. But, instead of the coyness he 
had shown, [ hugged and kissed in my turn, as hardas I was able, 
until my weight at length brought Ogle to the floor, and myself 
on top of him. Nevertheless I kept kissing away, until nearly 
mashed and suffocated, he exclaimed, ‘For heaven’s sake let me 
up, let me up, or you will smother me!’ Having sufficiently tor- 
mented him, and avenged Joshua Fisher, I permitted him to rise, 
when he seemed a good deal sobered, and finding that I was nei- 
ther a Quaker, nor wholly ignorant of the world, he evinced some 
respect for me, took a seat with me in a box, and entering into con- 
versation, soon discovered that, however he might be disguised b 
intoxication, he well knew what belonged to the character of a 
gentleman.”—*« This,” says Richards, “was the commencement 
of an acquaintance between us; and Captain Ogle sometimes cal- 
led to see me, upon which occasions he always behaved with the 
utmost propriety and decorum.” 

Among the disaffected (royalists) in Philadelphia, Dr. Kearsley 
was pre-eminently ardent’ and rash. An extremely zealous loy- 
alist, and impetuous in his temper, he had given much umbrage to 
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the Whigs; and, if l am not mistaken, he had been detected in 
some hostile machinations. Hence he was deemed a proper sub- 
ject for the fashionable punishment of tarring, feathering, and car- 
ting. He wasseized at his own door, by a party of the militia, 
and, in the attempt to resist them, received a wound in his hand 
from a bayonet. Being overpowered, he was placed in a cart pro- 
vided for the purpose, and, amidst a multitude of boys and idlers, 
paraded through the streets to the tune of the rogue’s march. | hap- 
ened to be at the coffee-house when the concourse arrived there. 
Ihey made a halt, while the Doctor, foaming with rage and indig- 
nation, without his hat, bis wig dishevelled and bloody from fis 
wounded hand, stood up in the cart and called for a bowl of punch. 
It was quickly handed to him; when, so vehement was his thirst, 
that he drained it of its contents before he took it from his lips. 
What were the feelings of others on this lawless proceeding I 
know not, but mine, I must confess revolted, at the spectacle. I 
was shocked at seeing a lately respected citizen so cruelly villifi- 
ed, and was imprudent enough tosay that, had I been a magistrate, 
I would at every hazard, have interposed my authority in a ol 
sion of the-outrage. But this was not the ‘aly instance which con- 
vinced me that | wanted nerves for a revolution. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the conduct of the populace was marked by 
a lenity which peculiarly distinguished the cradle of our republi- 
canism. ‘lar and feathers had been dispensed with, and, except- 
ing the injury he had received in his hand, no sort of violence was 
offered by the mob to their victim. But to a man of high spirit, as 
the Doctor was, the indignity, in its lightest form, was sufficient 
to madden him: it probably had this effect, since his conduct be- 
came so extremely outrageous, that it was thought necessary to 
confine him. From thecity he was soon after removed to Carlisle, 
where he died during the war. 

A few days after the carting of Mr. Kearsely, Mr. Isaac Hunt, 
the attorney,* was treated in the same manner, but he managed 
the matter much better than his precursor. Instead of braving 
his conductors like the Doctor, Mr. Hunt was a pattern of meek- 
ness and humility; and at every halt that was made, he rose 
and expressed his acknowledgments to the crowd for their for- 
bearance and civility. After a parade of an hour or two, he was 
set down at his own door, as uninjured in body as in mind. He 
soon after removed to one of the islands, if I mistake not, to Barba- 
does, where, it was understood, he took orders. 

Not long after these occurrences, Major Skene of the British 
army, ventured to show himself in Philadelphia. Whatever might 
have been his inducement to the measure, it was deemed expedi- 
ent by the newly constituted authorities to have him arrested and 


“ An uncle, probably, of Lef 1 Hunt.—fd. P. F- 
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secured. A guard was accordingly placed over him at his lodg- 
ings, at the city tavern. The officer to whose charge he was es- 
pecially committed, was Mr. Francis Wade, the brewer, an Lrish- 
man of distinguished zeal in the cause, and one who was su ppo- 
sed to possess talents peculiarly befitting him for the task of cur- 
bing the spirit of an haughty Briton, which Skene undoubted] 

was. I well recollect the day that the guard was paraded to es- 
cort him out of the city on his way to some other station. An 
immense crowd of spectators stood before the door of his quarters, 
and lined the street through which he was to pass. The weather 
being warm, the window sashes of his apartment were raised, and 
Skene, with his bottle of wine upon the table, having just finish- 
ed his dinner, roared out, in the voice of a Stentor, God save 
great George our King. Had the spirit of seventy-five in any 
degree resembled the spirit of Jacobinism, to which it has been un- 
justly compared, this bravado would unquestionably have brought 
the major to the lamp post, and set his head upon a pike; but, as 
fortunately for him, it did not, he was suffered to proceed with his 


song, and the auditory seemed more generally amused than of- 
fended. 








Art. XVII 1.—Anecdotes. 


‘* T jest to Oberon, and make him laugh.’’—Shakspeare. 


Voltaire seems to have known his countrymen thoroughly, when 
he asserted that they were either monkies or tigers. 


Irish Butt.—An Irishman confessed he had stolen some cho- 
colate-—* And what did you do with it,”? added the confessor, 
«* Father,” said he, “« I made tea of it.” 


Por J.ucx.—A German was invited, by an English family, to 
partake of pot-luck for dinner. He would eat no roast beef for 
dinner, no turkey; all the dishes passed him untouched. On be- 
ing asked the reason of his loss of his appetite—* I do vaite for dat 
excellent pote loock,” said he. 


Heyry IV.—This monarch coming one day into the apartment 
of the Countess of Cleves, he found her tablets, on which De No- 
aile, who was in love with the princess, had written these words : 


‘¢Nul heur, nul bien me contente 
‘¢ Absent de ma divinité.”’ 


Henry added these lines to them : 


‘** N’ appellez pas ainsima ante 
‘¢ Elle aime trop I’ humanité.” 


English of the above : 


No earthly good compensates me for the absence of my divinity. 
Call not my aunt thus—she is too fond of human nature. 
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Dr. Jounson and Mrs. Stppons.—In spite of the ill-found- 
ed contempt this great man professed to entertain for actors, he 
persuaded himself to treat Mrs. Siddons with great polizeness, and 
said, whenshe called on him at Bolt Court, and Frank, his servaut, 
could not immediately provide her witha chair,—*“ You see, madam, 
wherever you go there are no seats to be got.” 


Sonresk1.— When the great Sobieski, to whose valour not only 
Vienna, but the German empire, owed its preservation from the 
Turkish power, was asked in extremity to make his will, he laugh- 
ed in the face of the bishop, who had been obliged to take the most 
round-a-bout method to make the proposal. “ The misfortune of 
royalty,” said the king recollecting himself, “is that we are abu- 
seci while we are alive, and can it be expected we should be obey- 
ed after we are dead.” 


Tuomas Sneripin.—Some years ago the junior Sherilan, 
who inherited a large portion of the wit aid genius of his father 
was dining with a party of his father’s constituents, at the Swan, 
in Stafford. Among the company were, of course a great many 
shoemakers (I beg their pardon I mean shoe manufacturers.) One 
of the most eminent of them was in the chair, and, in the course ot 
the afternoon, he called upon young Sheridan for a sentiment. 
This call not being immediately attended to, the president, in ra- 
ther an angry tone, repeated it. Sheridan, who was entertaining 
his neighbour with a story, appeared displeased at this second in- 
terruption, and desiring a bumper might be filled, he gave—* May 
the manufacture of Stafford be trampled upon by all the world.” 
It is needless to say that this sentiment given with apparent 
warmth, restored him to the good graces of the president. 


Sin Jonny Harnrincron used to say—The clattering of armour; 
the noise of great ordinace; the sound of trumpet and drumme; the 
neying of horses, do not so much trouble the sweete muses, as doth 
the barbling of lawyers, and the patering of attorneys. 


Artosto.—Sir John Harrington relates the following anecdote 
in his life of this poet—Coming one day by a potter’s shoppe, that 
had many earthen vessels readie made, to sell, on his stall, the 
potter fortuned at that time to sing some staffe or other out of Or- 
lando Furioso, { think that where Renaldo requesteth his horse 
to tarrie for him, in the first booke, the 32 staffe: Or some such 
grave matter fit for a potter, but he plotted the verses out so ilfa- 
vouredly (a3 might well beseeme his durtie occupation) that Ari- 
osto being, or at least making semblance to be, in a great rage 
with all, with a little walking stick he had in his hand, brake di- 
vers of the ots: the poore potter put quite beside his song, and al- 
most beside himself, to see his market halfe mard before it was a 
quarter done, in a soure manner, between railing and whyning, as- 
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ked what he meant, to wrong a poore man that had never done ' 


him injury in all his life :—* Yes, varlet, quoth Ariosto, “lam 
yet scarce even with thee, for the wrong thou hast done me here 
afore my face, for | have broken but halfa dozen base pots of thine, 
thet are not worth so many halfe-pence: but thou hast broken and 
mangled a fine stanza of mine worth a marke of gold. 


Curious Mistake or Auruors.—A gentleman who had moved 
in a very subordinate sphere of life, unexpectedly coming into a 
fortune, by the death of an opulent, though distant relation, pre- 
tended to set up for a critic and connoisseur in the belles lettres. 
One cay, in amixed assemblage, where many of the company were 
scholars, he contended with all the pride of imaginary learning, 
and criticism, “ that Elegant Extracts in Prose was a good author, 
but that Elegant Extracts in Verse was a far better. 

Dr. Lowrner Yarxs, the late Master of Catherine Hall—An 
under-graduate having passed him in the streets of Cambridge, 
without capping him, and it not being the first offence of the kind 
he took notice of it. “I did not observe you,” said the fresh- 
man, “ I have been only entered a week at the university.”--“ True” 
said the Doctor, “I ought to have recollected that puppies do not 
see till they are nine days old.” 

Mx. Goona tt, a learned Assistant at Eton —The same morn- 
ing he married Miss Prior, daughter of one of the assistants, to the 
great astonishment of the scholars he attended his duty as a mas- 
ter. A luckless boy who had played truant on the supposition 

‘** That when a lady’s in the case, 

« All other things, of course, give place,” 
pleaded as an excuse for his absence, that he really thought Mr. 
G. had a prior engagement. 


Bon Mor.—A Cantab had been seized by the university con- 
stable; or m other words proctor. ‘The proctor’s name was Mr. 
Bacchus—the gownsman reeling, and hot with the ‘Tuscan grape, 
stammered out— 


7 ms Bacche, rupis tui, 
enum 


[t is almost unnecessary to observe, the culprit was set at liberty. 





- a 


Art. XIX.— Poetry, 
A SOLILOQUY. 


To fight or not to fight?—that is the question. 
Whether ’tis better in this world to suffer 
The snubs and cuffs of ev’ry silly knave— 
Or by one great act of courage end them?— 
To meet—to stand—to shoot— 

And by a valiant snap to say we end 
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Poetry. 


The scorn, the insults, that all flesh must meet with. 
*Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.— 


To stand, to shoot—perchance to fall? 


Ay, there’s the rub—for in that fearful chance, 
Whose well-tried pistol best can hit the mark, 
Must give us trembling pause.—There’s the respect, 
That makes the Man of Honour groan beneath 
A load of ills—For who would bear the sneers 
Of wits, the frowns of ladies—and the duns 

Of upstart wealth—when he himself might fix 
His character—by sending but a challenge! 

Wiio but would nobly dare to brave the curse, 
The mother’s curse—the widow’s bitter tears— 
But that a doubt of his opponent’s aim 

Might not be good—puzzles the will, and makes 
Us rather bear these mighty ills, then risk 

The loss of life or limb. ‘Thus, dread of falling 
Back to our native nothingness perhaps, 

Or hobbling off, with but one foot, appals 

The Hero’s heart—and turns us all 


To Cowards! CONSTANTIA. 


Philadelphia. 


i > Gietem - 


HOPE. 


As o’er the ocean’s stormy wave, 
The beacon’s light appears, 

When yawns the seaman’s wat’ry grave, 
And his lone bosom cheers. 


Then, though the raging ocean foam, 
His heart shall dauntless prove, 
To reach secure his cherish’d home, 

The Haven of his love. 


So when the soul is wrapt in gloom, 
To worldly grief a prey, 

Thy beams, blest Flope, beyond the tomb. 
Illume the Pilgrim’s way, 


And point to that serene abode 
Where virtuous Faith shall rest; 

Protected by the sufferer’s God 
And be forever blest. 


Oh still, though sorrow’s rayless night, 
O’ershade my worldly way; 
May pure Religion’s holy light 
Shed on my soul its ray. SYDNEY. 
































Poetry. 


EPIGRAM. 


CHARLES, grave or merry, at no lie would stick, 
And taught, at length, his memory the same trick. 
Believing thus, what he so oft repeats, 
Hl[e’s brought the thing to such a pass, poor youth! 
That now himself and no one else he cheats, 
Save when unluckily he tells the truth. 


——— 


SONG. 


The following song by the modern Anacreon, Captain Morris, received 
the prize of the gold cup from a Harmonic Society. 


Come, thou soul-reviving Cup, 
Aud try thy healing art: 
Light the Fancy’s visions up— 
And warm my wasted heart! 
Touch with glowing tints of bliss 
Mem’ry’s fading dream; 
Give me while thy lip I kiss, 
The heav’n that’s in thy stream. 


[In thy fount the Lyric muse 
Ever dipp’d her wing, 
Anacreon fed upon thy dews, 
And Horace drain’d thy spring! 
I, tov, humblest of the train, 
There my spirit find, 
Freshen there my languid brain— 
And store my vacant mind! 


When, blest Cup, thy fires divine 
Pierce through 'Time’s dark reign, 

All the joys, that once were mine 
I snatch from Death again; 

And, though oft fond anguish rise 
O’er my melting mind, 

Hope still starts to Sorrow’s eyes-— 
And drinks the tear behind. 


Ne’er, sweet Cup, was vot’ry blest 
More through life than me, 

And that life, with grateful breast, 
Thou seest I give to thee! 

*Midst thy rose-wreath’d nymphs I pass 
Mirth’s sweet hours away; 

Pleas’d while time runs through the glass 
Vo Fancy’s brighter dav! 
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Poetry. 


Then, magic Cup, again for me 
Thy power creative try; 
Again let Hope-fed Fancy see 
A heaven in Beauty’s eye! 
O lift my lighten’d heart away 
On Pleasure’s downy wing, 
And let me taste that bliss a. 
To-morrow may not bring! 


NED + Ge 


ON THE DEATH OF A SPENDTHRIFT. 


His last great debt is paid—poor Tom’s no more! 
Last debt! Tom never paid a debt before. 


= 


AN INDIAN WAR-SONG. 


By Mrs. Morton. 


Rear’d *’midst the war empurpled plain 
What Illinois submits to pain! 
How can the glory darting fire 

The coward chill of death inspire! 


The Sun a blazing heat bestows, 

The Moon ’midst pensive evening glows, 
The Stars in sparkling beauty shine, 
And own their flaming source divine. 


Then let me hai! the immortal fire 
And in the sacred flame expire; 
Nor yet those !!uron hands restrain: 
This bosom scorns the throb of pain, 


No griefs this warrior soul can bow, 
No pangs contract this even brow, 
Not all your threats excite a fear, 
Not all your force can start a tear. 


Think not with me my tribe decays, 
More glorious chiefs the hatchet raise: 
Not unaveng’d their Sachem dies, 
Not unattended greets the skies. 


SONNET. 


Larety at afternoon, the sun hot-shining, 
Flush’d with the grape and in poetics deep; 












Poetry. 


On a soft sopha carelessly reclining, 
Tuning new sonnets, lo! I fell asleep. 


Through the vine-bower’d windows then inclining, 
My mistress from the garden chanc’d to peep; 
And left her lilies with the heat repining, 
On tip-toe to my cool recess to creep. 


She read the verse for her sweet self intended: 
We must indeed, she said, those lips salute, 
Which blushingly do use such modest suit, 

That maiden meekness may not be offended, 

She kiss’d, I wak’d-—how eloquently mute 

Her eyes, her blushes, the sweet fault defended. 


I 


EPIGRAM. 


With lengthen’d face and drawling chin, 
One ask’d * is friend Ow—en within?” 
When John, who dearly lov’d a joke, 

In tone like that the Quaker s fy 
With face and body bent full low, 

As drawlingly replied N o! 








TO THE MEMORY OF ALEXANDER M. FISHER, 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, who perished 








in the Albion. 


FROM THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE. 


From the plain of Olympus the coursers of day 
Had circled Apollo in glory away; 

The Queen of the Crescent was low o’er the west, 
And bright were the gems on the blue of her vest. 


Where Erin lies green, ’mid the surges that roar 
In merciless rage round the rocks of her shore, 
The breath of the ocean came fresh o’er the sail, 
And proudly the ALsion rode with the gale. 


The land was in view, and the mariner’s eye 
Beam’d bright that the home of the Briton was nigh; 
The sea-weary passenger banish’d his sorrow, 

And thought with delight on the bliss of to-morrow. 


To-morrow! Ah yes, that to-morrow shall come, 

But never the day that shall give thee thy home; 
To-morrow thy form shall be rock’d by the wave, 
The coral thy pillow, and ocean thy grave! 





Poetry. 


A cloud o’er the east spread its mantle of gloom, 
Like Dispair as she raves round the Infidel’s tomb; 

. Then slowly ascends till she wraps from the eye 
The last star of night on the robe of the sky. 


The seaman to quarters the master commands, 

The cordage plays warm through the mariner’s hands, 
But ere to the ship they can safety afford, 

The main and the foremast are swept by the board. 


The seas rol! in mountains and deluge the deck, 
The vessel, ungovern’d, drives swiftly a wreck; 
The sufferers call but the effort is vain, 

For ruin and death have the rule of the main. 


Wark ta ~*~ “ , / _ ers 


O Fisuer! | knew thee when childhood’s sweet charms, 
Were fondly caress’d in a mother’s soft arms: 
I knew thee in youth; for how oft did we rove 
Through the shade of some distant and sheltering grove. 


oS ee a ee) 
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Lambe 


Fair science our theme, and distinction our aim, 
We dream’d of the bays that our merit might claim; 
But death has forbid thee to honour us more, 

And merg’d thee in ocean, far, far from our shore. 
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Thy virtue was pure as the breath of that morn, 
When man on the bosom of Eden was born: 
Thy genius was bright as the first vermeil ray 


That sheds on the hill-tops the splendour of day. 


May pinions of light to thy spirit be given, 
With Newton to range through the science of heaven; 
There sorrow and darkness no longer control, 


But fountains of knowledge spring fresh in the soul. 
« PIERRE.”** 


—<— + @n—_ 


THE ALBION. 
By W. B. ‘Tappan. 


Tur storm is weathered, and the fiend Dispair, 
Who the long weary day stood sullen by, 

Hath fled. And now is heard the frequent prayer 
From grateful altars wafted; in each eye 

Hope lights her beacon,—busy fancy now 
Sketches fond scenes of bliss, for port is near;— 


* “Pierre” is the signature of Solyman Brown, formerly a resident of 
this state.——Eds. Herald. 














Poetry. 


The proud ship cleaves the foam with steady prow, 
The sea-boy sings of home, by peril made more dear. 


Tis deathly slumber, sure, not calm repose,— 
The sleep of agony hath seized them; why 

Else this deep lethargy? O, can ye close 

Your lids, when Desolation marches by? 

Or quiet dream, when horror waits ye soon?— 
Waken, ye tempest tost? Wherefore?—the wave, 
Whose altitude mocks heaven, rolling on, 

Will soon receive ye,—ready is your coral grave. 


The morning smiles, the breeze is fraught with balm, 
Hibernia seems freshly from the main 

To spring, beauteous and young. Nature is calm. 

Far, tar, uuruffled, spreads the billowy plain, 

God’s handy work, the world of waters, where 

The elements disport, and He is seen 

In strength pavilioned, on His cloudy car, 

Riding the wild night storm, and humbling this terrene. 


The morning smiles, the ocean billow sleeps,— 

But where the tall ship that late ploughed its breast, 
The gallant ALBion?—Pity, shuddering, weeps; 

No more,— only, that on the dark wave’s crest 

That night at times, were dimly seen, ’tis said, 
Some forms of misery, whose hands in vain 

Were lift imploring,—they sunk with the dead,— 


And piteous cries and shrieks were heard,—’twas still again. 
* * * * * ¥ * * 


Yet Tuou,* the child of feeting, shalt receive 

The tribute of warm tears. Around thy name 

Mercy will twine her never-fading wreath, 

Fairer than — won by heirs of fame; 

Thou gavest, what ocean had denied, a shroud, 

With rites of sepulture. I am yet proud 

Of mankind, for thy sake, God’s benizon 

On thee!—the deed shall live when thy sand, too, hath run. 





LINES 
ON THE MELANCHOLY SHIPWREOK OF THE ALBION. 
From the Liverpool Courier. 


Ir ever sorrow moved the manly breast, 


Or grief distill’d did proof of pity speak; 


* Jacob Mark, Esq. U. S. Consul at Kinsale. 


Poetry. 


Those pearly symbols now will stand confest, 
And roll in silence down the seaman’s cheek. - 


The gallant ship no more! O bitter truth, 
The lady fair, and her protectors brave, 
The rich, the poor, the aged, and the youth, 

Have found alike a gloomy deep sea grave. 


The Albion’s lost, and Williams is no more, 

The kind, the brave, the seaman and the friend; 
Ev’n holy men, who do their God adore, 

Will, o’er the news, in silent anguish bend. 


Mourn, friendship mourn, and pay a tribute there, 
A big tear drop to blend with ocean’s wave; 
Then tell the stoic, Nature can’t forbear 
To think of Williams and his deep sea grave. 


Columbia’s seamen will the loss deplore, 
Whilst Britons mourn the glass so quickly run; 
Responding grief resounds from shore to shore, 
And owns, in point of love, they are but one. 


Mysterious Providence had veil’d the woe 
In shades impervious to sense or pride; 
All we or monarchs are allowed to See, 
Is that a man hath lived and then hath died. 


O God! behold. with pitying eye the fleod, 
And cause the gloom to beam a moral ray; 
O consecrate the loss for public goed, 
Till countless ages shall have rolled away. 


orn 
we eve 
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THE ALBION. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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Swirt across the Atlantic’s breast, 
Speed the gallant Albion, 
When the sun set in the west, 
And the blush of day was gone— 
Proudly o’er the billows blue, 
Spread each wide expanded sail, 
Then all hearts beat high, nor knew 
Death was lurking in the gale! 
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Night her raven mantle threw 

O’er the waters, dark and wild— 
And the tempest-spirit flew 

Where so fate the sun had smil’d— 
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Poetry. 


In the cloud-envelop’d sky 
Ruin showed his awful form, 
While the seaman’s fearful cry 
Mingled with the raging storm. 


Then fair woman’s dying wail 
Echoed on the foaming surge, 

Mingling with the midnight gale, 
By Hibernia’s rocky verge— 

Then the chief * who stood the fight 
By thy side Napoleon, 

Trembled as the tempest’s might 
Shook the fated Albion. 


Hark! that shout of wild dismay— 
That death-groan of agony, 
As the grave receives its prey 
In the deep devouring sea:— 
See the mountain billows swell 
O’er the reeling Albion 
Hark! that loud and last farewell, 
She is heaving—she is gone! FLORIO. 


New York, 1 June, 1822. 
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TO A DESERTED FAIR ONE. 
By Sir Robert Ayton, 1650. 


I do confess thee sweet and fair, 
And near I might have gone to love thee, 
Had | not found the slighest prayer 
That !ips could speak, had power to move thee; 
But I can let thee now alone 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


I did pronounce thee sweet, yet find 
Thee so regardless of thy sweets, _ 
Thy favours are too like the wind 
hat kisseth every thing it meets; 
And since thou rovest with more than one, 
Thou art worthy to be loved by none. 


The morning rose, that untouched stands, 
Armed with her briars, how sweetly smells; 
But, plucked and soiled by vulgar hands, 
Her sweet no longer with her dwells, 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her one by one. 


*General Desnouettes 









Poetry. 










Such fate ere long will thee betide, 
oy , When thou hast handled been awhile, 
A Like withered blossoms cast aside, 
ary: And I shall sigh, while some will smile 
a | To see thy love to every one 

oe Hath brought thee to be loved by none, 














LINES 


Written on the death of Professor Fisher, by Dr. James @. 
Percival. 


From the (New Haven) National Pilot. 


We ask no flowers to deck thy tomb, 
Thy name in purer light shall bloom; 
i When every hal on earth is dead, 

And all that bloom below are fled. 


i To thee, the light of mind was given, 
esi ‘The centre of thy soul was heaven; 

In early youth the spirit came, 

And wrapped thee in its wings of fame. 


The lambent light that round thee flowed, 
Be |i Rose to its high and bright abode; 

{. And bore thy restless eye afar, 
i. | To read the fate of sun and star. 












Fain would we think the chain is broke, 








: That bound thy spirit to its yoke; 
aan That now no mist of earth can blind 
ms Thy bright, thy pure and perfect mind. 
a 
i Thy grave is on a foreign strand, 
ee Thy tomb is in a foreign land; 
it No kinsman came, no friend was near, 





To close thine eye and deck thy bier. 






But friends shall gather round thy tomb 
And long lament thy early doom; 

And thither science oft repair, 

To plant thy choicest laurels there. 

















NEW YEAR ADDRESS, 
An Of the Carrier of the Illinois Gazette to his Patrons on the first 
ait day vf January, 1822. 


B | The following jeu d’esprit was handed about on ew Year’s Morning, by a merry 
qi wight in our Office, who doubles the characters of Carrier and Printer’s Devi? 
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Poetry. 169 


As our Presidents, Governors, and other great men, fail not to have their speeches 
published fer the amusement and edification of the public, we thiok it but fair 
that the Printer’s Devil, who “ only duns on New Year’s Day,” should enjoy the 
same immunity; particularly as he labours all the rest of the year for the benefit 
of others:— Let us always give the Devil his dwe.—ILu. Gaz. 


Ar Shawnee, when the cash was low, 
When merchants must their gains forego, 
Dull, dull as winter was the ec 

Of paper passing currently. 


But Shawnee saw another sight, 
When State Bank paper came to light, 
Redeeming debtors from the night 

Of dreary dark insolvency. 


Then shook our sides with laughter riven, 

Then merchants were to shaving driven, 

And lawyers starv’d, who erst had thriven, 
by ruin, wreck, and misery. 


But brighter yet the smiles shall glow 
On Shawnee’s plain of virgin snow, 
And kindlier yet the torrent flew 
Of paper, passing currently. 


The Printers gather near and far, 
The poet’s notes, that go at par, 
The Pressman grasps the massy bar, 
And issues paper fearlessly, 


The Carrier brings you, fresh and wet, 

ach Saturday a new Gazette, 

And gloomy mortals cease to fret, 
Amid a maze of novelty. 


*Tis morn; the olden year has fled, 

Auother rises m its stead, 

And courteous John, with silent tread, 
Paces the village rapidly. 


‘The Printer’s Devil! John has long 
Tred Shawnee’s streets and Janes among, 
Advertisements, and news, and song, 

Ranged in his columns decently. 


[f marriages or deaths prevail, 
Or rumour mount the western gate 
Of great events,—he brings ‘the tale, 
And spreads it with alacrity 
VO. TNO. 2, 22 
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Poetry. 


Who knows if Alexander reigns— 
If France has burst her British chains— 
If Andalusia’s sunny plains 
Glow with the light of liberty? 


When Brougham spoke, or Byron wrote, 

Or Wellington had got the gout, 

How woald the matter have come out, 
Except through his civility? 


John told you when Imperial Nap 
Slept in Helena’s flinty m4 
Disclos’d, at large, the sad misha 

In England’s Royal Family. 


Nor failed the glorious news to bring, 
When George “ ? looked every inch a king,” 
Royal “ from chine to chitterling,” 

The pink of modern chiva!ry! 


How London’s Mayor was made a knight, 
And Scotia’s bard described the sight, 
And Erin’s goblets sparkled bright, 

With Erin’s hospitality. 


Erin the land of love and song! 
Forgot her chains, and joined the throng, 


That sealed with praises loud and long, 
The downfal of her liberty! 


Erin! the land of love and wine! 

Like Israel’s flock, forsook her shrine, 

And bade the holy shamrock twine 
The calf of base idolatry! 


Nor this alone—his weekly round, 

The Carrier went with look profound, 

Though torrents pour’d and tempests frowned: 
. His paper, passing currently. 


And Shawnee’s sons have read the lore, 
That ne’er had beam’d on Shawnee’s shore, 
Had John been sick, or John been sore, 

Or slept too late on Saturday. 


Such are his toils through heat and cold, 
Nor need his patrons now be told, 


That ’tas a custom sage and old, 
TO PAY for his fidelity. 








Poetry. 


How oft our Editors display, 

Their talents in the dunning way! 

John only duns on NEW YEA *s DAY, 
And then with meek humility. 


My song is o’er. Aproach ye brave, 
Nor seek your paper cash to save! 
Wave, Shawnee, all your purses wave, 
That John may join your revelry. 


Few days until again we meet, 
Fresh news shalk fill my spreading sheet; 
To every door the Carnier’s feet, 
Again shall bear him willingly. 


+ ¢ Gea 


WAR! 


In evil hour, and with unhallow’d voice 
Profaning the pure gift of Poesy, 

Did he begin to sing, he first who sung 

Of arms, and combats, and the proud array 
Of warriors on the embattled plain, and rais’d 
The aspiring spirit to hopes of fair renown 
By deeds of violence. For since that time 
The imperious Victor, oft, unsatisfied 

With bloody spoil and tyrannous conquest, dares 

To challenge fame and honour; and too oft 

The Poet bending low to lawless power 

Hath paid unseemly reverence, yea, and brought 
Streams, clearest of the Aonian fount, to wash 
Blood-stain’d Ambition. If the stroke of War 

Fell certain on the guilty head, none else; 

If they that make the cause might taste the effect, 
And drink themselves the bitter cup they mix, 

Then might the Bard, (though child of Peace) delight 
To twine fresh wreaths around the Conqueror’s brow, 
Or haply strike his aa harp to swell 

The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on, 
Whom Justice arms for vengeance: but alas! 

That undistinguishing and deathful storm 

Beats heaviest on the exposed innocent; 

And they that stir its fury, while it raves, 

Stand at safe distance; send their mandate forth 

Unto the mortal ministers that wait 

To do their bidding; - Ah, who then regards 
The widow’s tears, the friendless orphan’s cry. 
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Poetry. 


And Famine, and the ghastly train of woes, 
That follow at the d heels of War? 
They in the pomp and pride of victory 
Rejoicing, o’er the desolated earth, 

As at an altar wet with human blood, 

And flaming with the fire of cities burn’t, 
Sing their mad hymns of triumph, hymns to God 
O’er the destruction of his gracious works,— 
Hymns to the Father o’er his slaughter’d sons. 
Detested be their sword, abhorr’d their name, 
And scorn’d the tongues that praise them! 






—000— 


ANDREW JONES. 
By Wordsworth. 


I hate that Andrew Jones: he’ll bring 
His children up to waste and pillage. 
I wish the press gang, or the drum 
_ With its tantara sound would come 
And sweep him from the village. 


T said not this, because he loves 

Through the day long to swear and tipple; 
But for the r, dear sake of one, 
To whom a foul deed he has done— 

A friendless man, a travelling cripple. 


For this pe crawling, helpless wretch, 
Some horseman who was passing by, 

A penny from his purse had thrown; 

But the poor cripple was alone, 
And could not stoop—no help was nigh. 


Inch thick the dust lay on the ground, 
For it had long been droughty weather; 

So with his staff the a wrought 

Among the dust, till he had brought 
The half-pennies together. 


It chanced that Andrew pass’d that way 
Just at the time: and there he found - 
The cripple, in the mid-day heat, 
Standing alone—and at his feet, 
He saw the penny on the ground. 


He stoop’d and took the penny up; 
And when the cripple nearer drew, 






































Poetry 


Quoth Andrew, “ under half a crown, 
What a man finds is all his own— 
And so my friend, good day to you.” 


And hence I said that Andrew’s boys 

W ould all be train’d to waste and pillage, 
And wish’d the press-gang or the drum 
With its tantara sound would come 

And sweep him from the village. 


ED + Ee 


CUMNOR HALL. 


The ballad of Cumnor Hall was first printed in Evan’s Collection of Old Ballads, 
edit. 1784, vol iv. with the antique spelling of qaeen Elizabeth’s period.—In 8 
subsequent edition of this interesting work, in 1810, the poem was modernized, and 
from that, the copy has been taken which is now presented to the reader:— 


Tue dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Now nought was heard beneath the skies, 
The sounds of busy life were still, 
Save an unhappy lady’s sighs, 
That er from that lonely pile. 


« Leicester,”’ she cried, “is this thy love 
That thou so oft has sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lonely grove, 
Immured in shameful privity? 


«“ No more thou com’st with lover’s speed, 
Thy once beloved bride to sea; 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 
I fear, stern Earl’s, the same to thee. 


« Not so the usage I receiv’d 
When happy in my father’s hall: 
No faithless husband then me griev’d; 
No chiding fears did me appal. 


«T rose up with the cheerful morn, 
No lark more blithe, no flow’r more gay; 
And like the bird that haunts the thorn, 
So merrily sung the live-long day. 


“ If that my beauty is but small, 

Among court ladies all despised; 
Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
Where, scornful Earl, it well was priz’d? 
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Poetry. 


“ And when you first to me made suit, 
How tau 1 was you oft would say! 
And, proud of conquest—pluck’d the fruit, 

Then left the blossom to decay. 


« Yes, now neglected and despis’d, 
The rose is pale—the lily’s uead— 

But he that once their charms so priz’d, 
Is, sure, the cause those charms are fled. 


“ For know, when sick’ning grief doth prey, 
And tender love’s repaid with scorn, 
The sweetest beauty will decay— 
What flow’ret can eudure the storm? 


« At court, I’m told is beauty’s throne, 
Where every lady’s passing rare; 

That eastern flow’rs, that shame the sun, 
Are not so glowing, not so fair. 


“ Then Farl, why didst thou leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie, 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken—when those gaudes are by? 


« *Mong rural beauties I was one, 
Among the fields wild flow’rs are fair; 

Some country swain might me have won, 
And thought my beauty passing rare. 


“ But, Leicester, or I much am wrong, 
Or ’tis not beauty lures thy vows; 
Rather ambition’s gilded crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 


«Then Leicester, why, again I plead, 
(The injur’d surely may repine,) 

Why didst thou wed a country maid, 
When some fair princess might be thiner 


“ Why didst thou praise my bumble charms, 
And oh! then leave them to decay? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 
Then leave me to mourn the live-long day. 


« The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly as oF 20; 

Envious they mark my silken train, 

Nor think a Countess can have wo, 


































Poetry. 


«The simple nymphs! they little know; 
How far more happy’s their estate— 

To smile for joy—than sigh for wo— 
To be content—than to be great. 


« How far less blest am I than them! 
Daily to pine and waste with care! 
Like the poor plant that from its stem 

Divided, feels the chilling air. 


“ Nor cruel Earl! can I enjoy 
The humble charms of solitude; 
Your minions proud my peace destroy, 
By sullen frowns or pratings rude. 


“ Last night, as sad I chanc’d to stray, 
The village death-bell smote my ear; 

They wink’d aside, and seem’d to say 
Countess, prepare—thy end is near. 


« And now, while happy peasants sleep, 
Here I sit lonely ind fehara; 

No one to sooth me as I weep, 
Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 


«My spirits flaga—my hopes decay— 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear; 
And many a boding seems to say, 

Countess prepare—thy end is near.” 


Thus sore and sad that lady griev’d, 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear, 
And many a heart-felt sigh she heav’d, 

And let fall many a bitter tear. 


And ere the dawn of day appear’d 
In Cummor Hall so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 


The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aerial voice was heard to call, 

And thrice the raven flapp’d his win 
Around the tow’rs of Cumnor Hall. 


The mastiff howl’d at village door, 
The oaks were shatter’d on the green: 

Wo was the hour—for never more 

That hapless Countess e’er was seen. 
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Literary Intelligence 


And in that manor now no more 

Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball, 
For ever since that dreary hour, 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 


The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance, 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 


Full many a traveller oft hath sigh’d, 
And pensive wept the Countess’ fall, 

As wandering onwards they’ve espied 
The haunted tow’rs of Cumnor Hall. 





Art. XX.— Literary Intelligence. 


We have been favoured with the perusal of a portion of a ver 
interesting work, now in the press, in this city, entitled, an “4c- 
count of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, 
performed in the years 1819-20, by order of the Hon. J.C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, under the command of S. H. Long, Ma- 
jor, United States Topographical Engineers:—from the notes of 
Major Long, Mr. 'T. Say, and other gentlemen attached to the Ex- 
pecition:x—compiled by Edwin James.”,—This work embraces a 
variety of Topographical information both general and particular, 
relative to the region traversed by the Expedition, and is accom- 
panied by Maps, on which are delineated the routes of the Ex- 
ploring party, and the most important geographical features of the 
country. It will be embellished also with several plates present- 
ing landscape and other views, together with a geological Chart, 
ex a two vertical sections on the parallels of 35 and 41 de- 
grees of North Latitude. The subjects of particular description, 
in addition to a brief outline of the geology of the country, are 
animals, plants, &c., hitherto not described. Numerous anecdotes 
and descriptions illustrative of the character, customs, &c., of the 
Savages, are introduced,—also vocabularies of several Indian 
languages, together with a series of meteorological and astronomi- 
cal observations taken on the Expedition, The work will be com- 
prised in two volumes octavo, of about 500 pages each. 


Mr. W. H. Irexanp, is preparing for the press, France for the 
last Seven Years, containing facts, and much valuable informa- 
tion hitherto unknown, with anecdotes, &c. 


Mr. Cuartes Mixts, author of the learned Histery of the Cru- 
sades, has published the first part, comprizing Italy, of Travels 
in various countries of Europe, at the time of the revival of Let- 
ters and Arts, 
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Nleoft on sweet babe tn quiet sleep 
Thy Mother guards her child from harm 
Affection shall tthe vegtls heep 


And fondly hush rach rude alarm 


T 








While [ behold my darling Joy 
/n Cherub [Innocence appear 

The gentle breathings of my bey 
Are Mustie to his Mothers ear 
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